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NOTES. 
Dr. Crosby thinks that every vestige of the Moody 
and Sankey revival work in New York was oblit- 
erated within a year after its close. 


Whittier thinks no man ought to write much af- 


ter seventy except Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 
ought to be permitted to continue until he is a 


hundred. 


a -_—— © - ——" 


It is now allowable to marry a deceased wife’s 
sister, in Canada, but such things will not be toler- 
ated under the highly moral eye of the royal family 


at home. England is still very ethical. 


“Go on from Unitarian theology to Unitarian re- 
was the suggestive word Dr. Saddler, of 
London, had to give at the dedication of a new. 
church. That is a word of command to be heard 


oe 
ligion, 


and heeded on both sides of the Atlantic. 


—_— ——--———_— 


On page 32 of the new Unitarian Year-Book ap- 
pears this line: “ Additional list of ministers, ete.” 
What does the “ete.” standfor? Was the story too: is a timely word well spoken. 
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long to be told over so short a list? We must wait 

until 1884 for the completion of the sentence. By 

that time we may find out what the “ ete.” signifies. 
b.* . x re . 

The Unitarian Herald tells us that a Liverpool 
coroner received over two hundred letters from 
anxious fathers and mothers thronghout England, 
concerning a nameless young man, found drowned 
in the Mersey, with the confession upon his person 

and that “drink did 


that his was “a wasted life” 


it.” Alas! whose son was he? 


Some members of a Unitarian chapel in England 
have gone into the court over the vexed question as to 
whether the warden or a lady treasurer has the right 
Many Unitarian so- 
cieties in America agree to dispense with such plate. 


to keep the communion plate. 


Perhaps the loving heart of the Great Teacher is 
better typified by the latter than by the former. 


Fred May Holland in a recent number of The 
Index gives us some hope to believe that there is 
some historical reality to William Tell, after all. It 
pays to doubt, providing you don’t stop too soon. If 
you push your doubts far enough you are pretty 
sure to land in a belief. Pursue a myth and it be- 
comes a verity. There is a solid fact at the base of 


every legend. 


* Did Christ believe that Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch?” is the latest theological conundrum pro- 
Prof. 
Francis Bowen led the negative, Dr. Crosby the 


pounded by the 2 Wise men of the Fast.” 


affirmative, before a recent meeting of the Biblical 
Exegesis Society. When this is settled we propose 
* What if he did? Would that 


prove that Moses did write the Pentateuch ?” 


as the next one. 


In The Index of the 4th inst. W. J. Potter has an 
article with the significant title * Where the Coming 
Church is to Come From,” in which he argues that 
it will not come exclusively from the ranks of the 
liberals, and will not be built on absolutely new 
foundations. Human nature as a whole continues 
to demanda church, if for no other reason than “the 
delight of human association and fellowship.” It 
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The Friends’ Intelligencer brings out the follow- 
ing humiliating inconsistency in the present public 
estimate and legal status of the Sunday question: 

The poor woman who has failed to provide the bread that is needed 
to sustain the life of her hungry children on the seventh day may not 
buy on the first day, yet her degraded husband, whose foot tarried at 
the saloon until the small hours of the morning, with the wages of the 
week, or what remained of it, in his pocket, may satisfy his thirst, or 
whiff away the poisonous fumes of pipe Or cigar, without restraint. So 


much more do those who make the laws set value upon their indul- 
gences than upon those things that preserve the health of the body. 


Surely it is unwise to ask for more legislation 
until existing laws command, at least, the earnest 
support of the best part of socieiy. 


The minister seems to be coming to the front in 
state affairs. Rev. E. B. Wilson, the wise Unitarian 
minister of Salem, has been elected to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, and Gov. Pattison, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has appointed a Methodist minister as his 
private secretary. We agree with the Independent 
that there is no reason why these positions should 
not be filled by the most useful men to be found, 
and we go farther, and insist that a minister is not 


necessarily a fool or a dupe. He is as likely /to\ 


know his business, and attend toit, as any other man 
in the community. 


The Independent thinks that if Moses Mendels- 
sohn had written the “Old Testament Primer on 
the History of the Religion of Israel,” recently 
published by the Boston Unitarian 8. 5S. Society, 
we “might have seen in it some indication of Chris- 
tian tendencies, but coming from Prof. Toy” (whom 
some of our exchanges still persist in calling a 
Baptist) “it resembles a reaction toward Jewish 
Deism.” The whole notice seems to us to be snap- 
pish. . The Independent ought to be critical, but it 
can not afford to be petulant. It is unworthy The 
Independent to undertake to dispose of a scholar, 
or scholarly conclusions, by bringing to bear upon 

them the Odiwm Theologicum. 


In a recent address, given by Dr. Thomas before 
the Philosophical Society, of this city, on “ Recent 
Changes in Religious Beliefs,” he said there were 
now but three points of discussion in the Christian 
world; viz.—Inspiration, Atonement, and Eschatol- 
ogy. The Bible, he said, is now being looked upon 
as “what is recorded” rather than “what was 
revealed.” The atonement is “being placed upon 
the suffering of love to save.” The literal resur- 

rection was not now held by “most thoughtful 
| people.” The belief of mankind has also generally 
come to be that “everything is governed by law; 


——$— es 


hence many question those things which are called 
supernatural. On the whole, the faith of the world 
is “larger and firmer than ever before.” 


At a joint meeting of the Directors of the W. U. 
C., the W. W. U. C., and the W. U. S. S. Society, 


held at the Channing Club Room, on the 2d inst., it 
was agreed to hold our western anniversaries this 
year at Chicago, May 10th to 16th, inclusive. There 
are many interests, and it was wisely concluded that 
one week would be none tooshort. It is hoped that 
parishes and pastors will not begrudge the one 
‘Sunday’s absence from home, and will arrange 


’ 


accordingly. The accumulating experience of the 
‘past proves the economic wisdom of this plan. 
Full announcements will be made in due time. 
We hope our readers will begin to plan early to be 
present. No more significant or opportune occasion 
ever called the Unitarians of the West together than 


this. Let there be a full meeting. 


The Christian Register has at last got down to real 
\york. Dr. J. L. Withrow—pastor of the Park St. 
Church, Boston—in a communication, published in 
the issue of Jan. 4th, challenges the truthfulness of 
the editor’s statement, in a previous number, that 
orthodoxy teaches that “A vast majority of the 
human race are to be the victims of endless woe.” 
In reply to which Mr. Barrows takes off his coat 
and rolls up his sleeves and offers twelve columns 
of evidence as to the truthfulness of his statement, 
quoting from all the standard creeds and many of 
the modern fathers of orthodoxy. The work is well 
done. It would be a good missionary tract to dis 
tribute among those who are trying to perpetuate a 
rose-water orthodoxy, in these times that do so eall 
for frank dealing and clear speaking in matters of 
religion. If Dr. Withrow and some of his associ- 
ates would occasionally stir up our co-laborer in 
Boston, they would effectually save it from the one 
danger that besets it,: viz.—a debilitating amount 
of good-nature. We like to see our friend The 
Register dead in earnest once in a while. The 
world is not made better by a go-easy philosophy. 


The burning of that car-load of Western mail 
was probably the reason why the Christmas number 
of The Christian Register did not reach its Chicago 
readers until after New Years day. Fortunately 
the number was equal to this severe test, for there 
was in it matter of permanent value. The usual 
flutter of angels’ wings and the talk about 
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“midnight songs in the air,” “ fnghtened thep-| to soothe the anxieties of the orthodox heart. But 


——— - 


herds,” and the “Star travelling Bethlehemward” Bro Herford adds with archness: “ But it is good 
seemed more artificial and unreal than if they had to find you so anxious to have Unitarians stand firm 


come during Christmas week. Even then, we sus- 


for Christianity.” 
pect that most readers will, in their candid moments, able to cheer the heart of our absent brother. 


We are glad to find that we are 
As 


confess that such sentences have a hollow ring to | always, we want to stand firm for all the good and 
them. But, in Chadwick’s simple picture of human | true things that were ever put into religion. If all 
life in “* Nazareth Town,” in Dr. Hedges’ “ Evangelli- | that is properly included in the name Christianity, as 


zation of the Poor,” 
“Influence of Great Souls in History,” in Mr. | 

Wendte’s merry picture of a “Christmas Snow 
Storm in San Francisco,” and in the four beautiful 
sonnets of J. Vila Blake, we have the demonstration 
of the principle we have before urged, viz., that the. 
merry, genial Christmas time is to find its ultimate 
resting place in the natural rather than the mirac- 
ulous. 


Its carols are to ring more and more with 
earthly gladness. Philosophically, as well as his- 
torically, Christmas, as a festival of humanity, is a 


larger and more joyous thing than Christmas as a 


Mr. Blake’s “ Four Visions of Jesus” indicates the 
path upon which the appreciation of Christmas as 
well as Christ travels. First, “ Alone,” then “ With 
Others,” after that “ With All,” finally “Jn One.” 

In reference to our comment on Brooke Herford’s | 
reported saying that his best helpers “were those 
who came from the orthodox churches and had some | 
Christianity left in them,” he writes:—*‘ Till I saw 
your paragraph I did not even know that what I 
said on the matter had been reported at all, still | 
less that it was being circulated with such a curious | 
perversion of its meaning. I was speaking of the 
need for Unitarians not to leave the work of up- 
rooting orthodox errors to the scoffers and destruc- 
tives; merely trying, as some counsel, to win converts 
from the ranks of those who, under such influences, 
have drifted away from religion altogether. I said | 
it was a dreadfully expensive process (and so it is!) 
for us Unitarians to have to convert them back from 


book as ever. 
list than usual. 


Churches,” 


is a so-called “ additionaf list of ministers, 
contains the names of Messrs. Clifford, Gannett 


explanations. 


nothing to Christianity; it often takes years before 


they are good for much as helpers; while, on the’ 


other hand, ‘Some of the best helpers I ever had 
were those who had come direct from the orthodox 
churches and had some Christianity left in them.’ 
That will do for East, or West, eh, Unrry ?”’ 

Very well indeed. As we predicted, Bro. Her- 
ford’s statement, when balanced by himself, gives 
but little encouragement to the orthodox to continue 
in his orthodoxy. His statement turns out a blister 
to be applied to the Unitarian rather than a plaster 


in James Freeman Clarke’s Bro. Herford insists, so much the better for Chris- 
tianity, and we will heartily stand for it in the 
future as we have tried to in the = 


The Year-Book of the Unitarian churches for 
1883 is the same decorous, well-printed and sightly 
We discover more mistakes in the 
For most of them we fear we are 


to blame, inasmuch as absence from home rendered 
our western corrections too late. The most obvious 
correction should be made in the name of the 


Western Conference, the incorporate name of which 
festival of Christianity, theologically interpreted. | i 


and not 
Annual Conference of Western Unitarian 
as the Year-Book gives it. The fact of 
its incorporation is also omitted. The only innovation 


” which 


s, “The Western Unitarian Conference,” 
“The 


and Potter, with ten other names with bracketed 
We are disappointed in not meeting 


even here the name of Samuel Longfellow, perhaps ~~ 
the tenderest psalmist of the Unitarian faith,and ~~ 


that of Wm. H. Spencer, a graduate of the Cam- 


bridge Divinity School, for many years pastor of a 


Unitarian parish, and who, since the action of the 
National Conference last September, has declared 


himself ready and willing to co-operate with that 


body. We let this discussion rest for another year, 
after recording our dissatisfaction with the present 


arrangement of the list. Underneath a mass of 4 


petty complications there hes the obvious fact that 


here is a small attempt to keep the Unitarian name 


within certain theological lines known as Christian. 
The Unitarianism that we belong to is indifferent to 
Christian or non-Christian lnes,—theologically in- 
terpreted. We hold that this is the only way im 
which it can be greatly loyal to the gentle influences 
and inclusive sympathies that are the inheritance of 
the holiest and highest phases of our Christianity, 
and which itis the mission of the Unitarians to em- 
phasize and promulgate. In this case, the larger list 
excludes the lesser, but the lesser list imecludes the 
larger. In order to be sure of being counted in 


with both lists we will see to it, another year, as we 
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had intended to this, that our name shall appear | ting consciousness of law by eighteen centuries. It 


We have reason to believe that | js far easier to find the spores of orthodoxy in the 
a large number of Unitarian ministers, East and 


among the “etes.” 


West, old and young, join with us in this good-na- 
tured discontent. 


The interest aroused by Dr. Geo. E. Ellis’ 
ment before the Unitarian Club, in Boston, some 
weeks ago, that the Bible, ‘as commonly interpreted, 
is an orthodox book,” is very suggestive. It shows 
that there are still a certain number of Unitarians 
who feel that the truth is somehow dependent on, or 
somewhat related to, the interpretation of Scripture 
texts; and that a great number of the orthodox peo- 
ple are ready to clutch at the hope that a waning 
system of theology may yet be revivified by an 
invigorated exegesis, as if truth was not serenely 


state- 


indifferent to the chapter-and-verse props elicited | 


out of any book. When the controversy was between 
this interpretation of God, or that; unity or trinity; 
between the Unitarian or the Trinitarian explanation 
of the atonement, or retribution, as estabhshed by 
the Bible, the Unitarians had the best of the 
argument, as Norton, Ware and the early Unitarian 
fathers have conclusively proved, because the Bible 
was written before the orthodox system was matured. 
The apostolic air was infected with orthodox dog- 


mas only in their sporadic form; the germ cells were 


undeveloped. But when the question has come to 


be between naturalism and supernaturalism—be-_ 


tween law and miracle; between special and universal 
inspiration; between Christianity, as the only true 


religion, God-given and God-guarded; and Chris. 


tianity as one of several great, beautiful and sublime. 
blossoms of faith on the tree of humanity, undoubt- 


edly the orthodox have the best of the argument. | 


The Bible is a miracle-attested book. It is the pro- | 
duct of a race strongly impressed with the idea that 
they were the special favorites of the Almighty. 
The “chosen people” was their favorite expression; | 
and all through their writings appears this claim of 
Divine favoritism, which is not sustained by the | 
larger science of comparative religions, or the) 
broader faith of the Unitarian movement. 


take his place in the ranks. Israel is one of many 
God-beloved, God-instructed and God-endowed peo- | 
ple, and its exclusive claims, as well as those of its 
direct descendants, Christianity and Islamism, fall 
to the ground. If the Bible antedated orthodox 
theology by two or three centuries, it antedates the 
scientific conception of the universe and the beset- 


Benja- | 
min is now but one of many brothers, and he must | 


Bible than those of comparative religion, or that 
very real element in the Unitarian faith commonly 
known as “modern thought.” While the battle- 
ground was confined to Greek lexicons and Patristic 
evidences, the Unitarians had a fair chance in the fight, 
but when they abandoned miracles and took up the 
methods of science, they then simply discarded the 
textual method, which, so far as it goes, is now 
worth more to orthodoxy than to Unitarianism. 
For the first postulate of orthodox thought is 
miracle, and that is the mark of the Bible fabric, 
while the first postulate of Unitarianism is getting 
to be Law, which makes miracle, in a theological 
sense, impossible. 


RELIGION LOSING ITSELF IN EX- 
TERNALS. 


‘*The Church still continued to increase in outward splendor as it lost 
its internal purity.”’ GrBBown L., p. 586. 


The visit among us of Prof. Kovacs brings to 
mind afresh a very interesting romance by “the 
most talented novelist of Hungary,” Maurus Jokai. 
I do not know that it is yet accessible in English, 
but it ought to be, and some publisher will do well 
‘to bring it out. Its Hungarian title is “Egy az 
isten” (God in one). Its German title is “Die 
nur einmal lieben.” (Those who love but once. ) 

The work sets forth with tender sympathy the 
virtues of the Unitarians of Hungary. Their social 
‘life and customs; their thrift, culture, worship; 
‘their bravery, fidelity, harmony; all these form a 
picture which for rational living, pure morals, sim- 
ple devotion and earnest patriotism, cannot be sur- 
| passed. Best of all, both Prof. Kovacs, and Dr. 
Sonneschein (a native of Hungary) who lent me the 
book, say that the picture is substantially true. 
| The scenes of the early part of the story are laid 
‘in Rome, strongly reminding the reader of Haw- 
‘thorne’s Marble Faun. But the elaborate splendor 
and the treacherous insincerity of worship there, 
| serve but to mark a contrast wide and deep between 
a religion whose aims are political, and one that is 
but the natural flower and crown of the social and 
spirittial wants of a peaceful and fraternal community. 
The one is ever busy with plots and intrigue and 
management, reaching out for the control of numbers 
by wealth and power. The other, seeking only to 
bless those who find in it the bread of life, offers no 
rewards to those who come with conformity without 
conviction, with profession without practice. The 
one exhibits a battlefield of nations, a concourse of 
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races, a crowd of strangers, a babel of tongues. The 


other is a garden of peace, a quiet vale of happy 
families, all acquaintances and friends. Such is 
Catholic Rome compared with the Unitarian village 
of Toroczko. 

After describing a Sunday scene,-—the arrange- 
ment of the plain edifice of worship and the order of 
entrance thereto when the bell calls the people to 
prayers,—first, the young men going in and taking 
their places in the gallery, the students sitting by 
the organ,—then the married men in the order of 
their age, with special seats for those held in highest 
honor,—then the married women,—then the maidens 
sitting behind them,—and lastly, the children, better 
ornaments than the angels of Murillo or Bernini— 
living cherubs, the pride of the village,—all, old 
and young, neatly, even gaily dressed in the Sunday 
and festival attire so characteristic of the German 
and Hungarian peasantry,—then our author adds: 

“The Romish churches are crowded with master 
pieces of art; but the people who go therein are 
ragged and dirty. The walls of the Toroczko 
church are bare; but the facés of those who gather 
into it beam with happiness. There are no statues 
of cost and beauty, but there are men clothed with 
all the grace and strength of noble character.” 

The service proceeds. After a simple hymn of 
praise in which all join, the pastor standing in the 
chancel or pulpit speaks to the congregation on 
practical themes: on the love of country, on the 
mutual duties of man to man, on the blessings of 
labor, on the everlasting mercy of God, on the re- 
ward which every good man must find in the good 
deeds themselves. Then in a brief prayer he com- 
mends them to the example of Jesus, but he does 
not intimate that salvation or heaven is denied to 
those who in other ways and by the light of other 
stars seek to gain the blessed life. 


So simple and unaffected throughout is the form | 


and administration of religion among these people. 
And while the story is full of love and adventure, 
serving well to illustrate the Hungarian devotedness 
to family, country and conviction, the most sugges- 
tive lesson admirably enforced is the superiority of 
a pure faith over a religion of externals. It compels 
us to ask to what extent the health of religious de- 
votion is conditioned upon its simplicity; whether 
worship must not always tend to degenerate in the 
midst of elaborate and costly environment. What 
rapid defection and poverty of faith followed the 


construgtion of the middle-age cathedrals! ‘The 
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monies have bred what leanness of soul! Thepassion “| 
for power, and splendor, and order, how has it ~ 
eclipsed the nobler strife for purity and truth! | 
The relation of religion to art is not easily settled 
or defined. All positions are taken, from that of 
Goethe, who identifies the two, to that of the Puri- 
tan, who regards them as implacable enemies. 
Phillips Brooks, speaking of the attitude and influ- © 
ence of Jesus, writes: “We may say that though | 
Jesus made nothing of artistic beauty, yet his re- ~ 
ligion has made much of it, and out of Christianity 
the highest artistic life has come.” We may say all ~ 
these things, and no doubt all of them have truth. 
But still the great impression of the life of Jesus, as 
it seems to me, must always be of the subordinate 
importance of those things in which only the esthetic 
nature finds pleasure. There is no condemnation 
of them in that wise, deep life. But the fact always — 
must remain that the wisest, deepest life that ever 
was lived, left them on one side, and was satisfied 
without them. And his religion, while it has 7 
developed and delighted in their culture, has al- 7 
ways kept two strong habits with reference to art 
which showed that in it was still the spirit of the 
Master. It has always been restless under the 
sway of any art that did not breathe with spiritual — 
and moral purpose. Never has Christian art 
reached the pure estheticism of the classics. And 
in its more earnest moods, in its reformations, in its ~~ 
puritanism, it has always stood ready to sacrifice — 
the choicest works of artistic beauty for the restor- 
ation or preservation of the simple majesty of right-  ~ 
eousness, the purity of truth, or the glory of God.” ~ 
No doubt men are attracted and moved in the pres- ~ 
ence of the beautiful; but does this make it certain 
that they are better for it? These excited sensibili- 
ties, this “emotional prodigality,” may at leastdo no ~ 
harm, if they can be utilized, if the forces of char- — 
acter which should pass into action and service do ~ 
not go vaporing out with them. But the tendency ~ 
of art and symbolism is to relax effort, not to nerve ~ 
up the will. Its presence favors indulgence, dream- ~~ 
iness, repose, abandon—not restraint, reason, self- = 
reliance, and resolution. | 
Dr. Milligan, of Aberdeen, says, “Art is not re- © 
ligion; and an admiration of the beautiful is no — 
security for the love of the pure, the virtuous, and 
the true. On the contrary, experience teaches that ~ 
although the beautiful in spirit always elevates, the A 
merely beautiful in form may, and apart from the 4 
spirit does inevitably tend to degrade and sensualize. 


perfection of ritual and the multiplication of cere- 


Beautiful scenery has never by itself refined those % 
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who dwell in the midst of it. 
sounds, when they appeal only to the eye or ear, 
are equally powerless; nay, they often only strength- 
en the sensuous tendencies of our nature. It may 


be difficult to say why it should be so, but so it is. 
Probably it is because the art which lives upon ma- 
terial or even intellectual beauty does not and can- 
not include in it a full expression of the spiritual, 
the Divine in man.” J.C. L. 


— ee 
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“AND ENOCH WALKED WITH GOD.” 


MARY W. PLUMMER. 


O thou, who in time’s morning walked with God, 

Nor heeded that the world-paths crossed thihe own. 
Who, listening to the music shed abroad 

By that One Voice, heard not the other’s tone 
Mocking at him who walked. or seemed to walk alone: 


Tell us. who long to know, what converse sweet 

Fell from thy lips, what troubled questions lay 

Answered and clear ere thou could’st frame them meet. 

In that bright light of Truth, the Perfect Day. 

Where tangled problems smooth and solve themselves away 


Didst know what field-flowers fluttered "neath the hem 
Of thy long garment, or what birds of song 

Circled around thee, or what light wind came. 
Lifting thy locks, the while ye walked along, 

Seen and unseen, the marveling world among’? 


Vain questioning! for answer as thou might’st. 
Our ears are holden that we may not hear; 

The soul that walks with God upon the heights 
Hath secrets voiceless to the alien ear: 

To him who is of God, the things of God are clear. 


THE INSPIRED FIDDLER OF THE NORTH. 


CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


Among recent publications there is none which 
rivals in interest the Memoir of Ole Bull,* written by 
his wife. It is no derogation either to the art or 
genius: of Ole Bull to speak of him as the inspired 
fiddler, for though he was also the cultivated musi- 
cian, rendering some of the most difficult themes . 
the masters with consummate grace and skill, 
was with a touch and interpretation so purely his 
own as almost to transform them into original com- 
positions. ‘Though he was the enthusiastic apostle 
of culture in his beloved art, spending time and 
money with lavish generosity in furtherance of 
schemes devoted to this end, yet he himself always 
remained more the creative than the trained artist. 
the inspired rather than the merely skilled musician. 
‘His repertoire was not so varied as that of some other 


*Ole Bull: A Memoir. 
ton 


arly daring and original quality. 


By Sara C. Bull. Houghton. Mifflin & Co. Bos- 
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Beautiful sights or | artists, not because of his limited powers but be- 


cause his audiences were better content to listen over 
again to the old favorites, those wonderfully charac- 
teristic productions of his own fertile brain, such as 
the Mother’s Prayer, and the Pollacca Guerriera. 
All genius is creative, but Ole Bull’s was of a pecul 
On the occasion 
of his second visit to America, George Wm. Curtis 
wrote of him: “ Like every man of remarkable and 
pronounced genius, he is a phenomenon. ° ° 


|He ‘is his own standard. 26 ” It 
‘|is useless to pursue him with traditional rules.” 


‘In another place he speaks of him as “an irre- 
fragable fact against which criticism may dash 
‘its head at leisure. The public heart will fol- 
‘low him and applaud, because he plays upon its 
strings as deftly as upon those of a_ violin.” 
Hamerton, in his Thoughts About Art, speaks of 
him as “a musical transcendentalist.” who “arrived 
'at his most wonderful effects less by manual prac- 
tice than meditation.”” One of the maxims of ad- 
vice which Ole Bull offered young artists seeking his 
counsel was: “Play little and think much.” But Ole 
Bull by no means depended wholly on the resources 
within, nor disdained the helps which came from 
persistent study and criticism. It was in his younger 
days, while on a short concert tour through Italy, 
undertaken after his first successes in Paris, that he 


: | took pains to seek out the writer of a disparaging 


criticism who had pointed out the crudities and ex- 
trav: agances which marked his then unformed and 
too impassioned style. One who could criticise so 
| fairly and intelligently could help him to correct his 
faults, he thought: and thr ough the friendly assis- 
tones of the newspaper reviewer he placed himself 
under the training of one of Italy’s great singing 
masters. The violin is “king of instruments” be- 
cause of its rare resemblance to the tones of the 
human voice, and Ole Bull was wont to refer in 
later days to this period of early study as the time 
when he learned to sing in Italy. His was the 
true artist-spirit, willing and anxious to perfect its 
pow fers to the utmost, yet ever loyal to the prompt- 
ings of the musical demon within. Being true 
man he was also true genius; both art and charac- 
ter corresponded to the same ideal of rugged 
strength and tenderness prefigured in the scenes and 
surroundings of the country which gave him birth, 
his cherished Norw ay. “The Norwegian Minstrel” 
he was called, the dearest themes of his four-stringed 
instrument being those wherein he described the 
snow-crested mountains and sunny vales of his na- 
tive home. Patriotism was one of his strongest 
virtues. Although deeply inspired with repub- 
lican sentiments and the most advanced doctrines 
respecting human rights, he loved his country less 
for what she actually was, in her subordinate rela- 
tion to another political power, than for that higher 
ideal of national independence and prosperity she 
is yet toattain. He loved her also for her beautiful 
past, peopled with the elves and gnomes of fairy- 
land, and covered with an Hulder-enchanted land- 
‘scape. At his grandmother’s knee he listened to 
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those wonder-tales which he afterward translated | vindicated in its petty i and on ' Faults no 
with his magic bow into wild rhapsodic melodies| doubt he had, but they were faults that 
that drew forth both the tears and the laughter of | from fidelity to his convictions. He never okra 
his audiences. Even as a child he learned to dis- | from any course of action that seemed to him right, 
tinguish between music as it consisted of the mere | through fear of coming into conflict with public ~ 
mechanical performance of the player, and music |sentiment. With his whole soul he hated tyranny ~ 
as pure and tuneful sound. We are told that he|and superstition in whatever form they appeared. ~ 
conceived music “as proceeding from the instruments | He found, or thought he found, that ‘these were 
played, jubilating, triumphing, quarreling, fight- | sanctioned and sustained by Christianity. Nothing 
ing with a life of their own.” Mr. Curtis speaks of | more was needed to induce him to oppose himself to 
“that subtlety of his playing by which the instru-|the Christianity of the day. “Why do you call 
ment and the means seem lost, and only pure | yourself an atheist?” a friend once asked him “It 
sound remains.” This is the highest art, when|is a word of abuse to stop criticism,” he replied, “a 
the means which produce it are entirely lost sight| painted devil to frighten the foolish, a threat to 
of, and the whole being enwrapt in the single sense | intimidate the wise and good. I took up the word 
to which it is addressed. as a knight took up a gauntlet—in defiance of injus- 
The knowledge derived through the Northern |tice.” Such was Shelley’s “atheism.” The God ~ 
myths, of the character and spirit of.our Teutonic that he rejected was the God of superstition, of 
ancestry has been like the turning of a new page in | intolerance, and of religious persecution. Even in 
the history of the race. Neither the mystical Ori- | his “Queen Mab,” a poem which he wrote at the 
ent, crowded with ancient lore and story, nor the | age of eighteer, and which he himself in after years 
fair Southern lands, the abode of romance and song, | characterized as “crude and immature” in its s 
has contributed more to the world’s stock of poetic | ulations upon religious doctrine, we find the lines: 
legend than the bare, rugged peninsula of Scandina- 


oe — 


— — 


Infinity within, 


via. The language of human tendergess and long- Fae cokatiehamie anteal th aeniotne — 
ing, of worshipful aspiration and worthy deed, is no- Is Natures only God. 7 
where more clearly spoken than in the my ths of the This may be pantheism, but it is certainly not 

Northmen. Through the translated works of| atheism — ; * 
writers like Bjornson and Boyesen, the art of! But let us pass from this crude and immature 


Thorwaldsen, and the witching strains of Ole Bull’s | work of Shelley’s boyhood to the greatest effort of 
violin, we have come into nearer contact and sym- | }js life. the “Prometheus Unbound.” In the fourth 
pathy with a people of whose kinship we may well | scene of the second act is a conversation between 
be proud, since it is from the sturdy, vigorous | Asia, the wife of Prometheus, and the Spirit of : 
frames, and hardy mental constitution of our | Eternity, where the poet’s belief in a Creator is 


Northern ancestors that we derive the best and | expres essed with the greatest clearness. Asia asks of 
strongest elements of our present civilization. the Spirit,— 


es 


ean | ** Who made the living world ?”’ 

+. God.”* ¥ 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. “Who made all <3 

That it contains, thought, passion, reason, will. E 
Imagination *"’ 
CHARLES H. KERR. God, Almighty God. 


‘* Who made that sense which, when the winds of spring 
In rarest visitation, or the voice 


ee eee 


: r wac ‘ . < a Of one beloved heard in youth alone. 
Shelley was not a popular poet, he is not pop iis Ghd teaek onan Gee lien Sears which dius 
ular to-day, he never will be popular while human The radiant looks of unbewailing flowers, 
. . . . . . . . And leaves this ) earth aso de 
nature remains what it is. During his life his whan tk cohares on ae 
poems, as they were published, met with such) " eee Ses.” 


a reception as never greeted those of any other | Will any one call this atheism? 
author before or since. The most respectable| The difference between the two passages which e. 
British reviews not only published the most unfair | have quoted, seems to me one of the most 
criticisms upon his works, but did not hesitate to proofs of Shelley’s honesty of thought. Between * 
accompany them with malignant calumnies directed |the period of writing “Queen Mab,” and that of — 
against his personal char acter. In fact, his worthy the publication of the “Prometheus Unbound,” the 
contemporaries, who took their opinions from the. ‘opinions expressed in the former work had brougiilil 3 
London Quarterly Review, came to the conclusion | ‘upon him the hatred of most of his repeal ’ 
that Shelley was not only an idle dreamer, whose | fellow-citizens. His Christian opponents, in their — 
poems gave him not the slightest claim to literary dis- | public replies to his argument, did not attempt to - 
tinction. but also a cold- blooded villain, who, for the. disprove his statements, but preferred, with a most — 
sake of justifying his own corrupt life, endeavored | unchristian lack of charity, to denounce his opin- ~ 
to degrade by his teaching the moral tone of society. | ions as pernicious, and to ‘assail with contempaliletl 
Happily that spirit has nearly died out. However | malice the character of the author. Under suck 3 
men may now differ in their opinions of Shelley’s| circumstances, no course of action “could be more — 
genius, whatever they may think even of the moral | natural for a man in whom sensitiveness and cour: 3 
tendencies of his writings, his character now stands | age were so united, than to yield himself to 
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bitterest hatred ss a blames a whose devotees 
could treat him with such injustice. Yet we find 
Shelley indignant, indeed, at his wrongs, but never- 
theless not influenced in his opinions by this indig- 


nation, and drawing continually nearer and nearer | _ 


to a conception of true, spiritual religion. 

The poems of Shelley are, I believe, unsurpassed | 
in beauty by anything in the English language. I 
say this without hesitation, for his poems, however 
inferior they may be to Shakspeare’ S in power, to 

Milton’s in grandeur, to Byron’s in vigor, have both 
_adepth of meaning and a grace of expression which 
are all their own. The shorter lyrical poems have 
been most highly praised, and, indeed, a few of 
them, like “The Cloud,” and the “Ode to a Sky 
Lark,” have even become popular. But they gained 
their popularity, we might almost say, by accident. 
They show great skill in versification and in poetic | 
expression, but comparatively little of the loftiness | 
that is found in some of the longer poems. 

“Queen Mab,” to which I have already referred, | 
is the first of Shelley’ s poems which has been pre- 
served. With all its faults it is generally acknowl- 
edged to rank higher than any other verses produced 
at so early an age. Its opening 


** How wonderful is Death, | 
Death and his brother, Sleep,” 


is as familiar as a quotation from Shakspeare. 

My space will not permit me to do justice to the 
“Prometheus Unbound,” and any attempt to give 
an idea of it by.a brief description would be worse | 
than useless. 

The “ Cenci,”’ a tragedy founded upon the story 
of Beatrice, is by many considered to be Shelley’s 
greatest poem. It is unquestionably the finest 
tragedy that has appeared since Shakspeare, and 
Beatrice, in her strength and beauty, in her patience 
under suffering, and her courage in action, is the 
most wonderful creation in the literature of the 
century. 
My limits allow the mention of but one more of 
Shelley’s works. I have chosen the “ Adonais,” a 
poem composed in the year before his death. It is 
an elegy on the poet Keats, who died of consump- 
tion in his twenty-fourth year. ‘“Adonais” stands 


| 


man, and full of years; and was gathered to his people. 


es — 


Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given, 

The massy earth and sphered skies are riven, 

I am borne darkly, fearfully afar; 

Whilst burning through the inmost veil of heaven 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 


if. 
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“Chicago Pulp 


GROWING OLD. 


A SERMON PREACHED BY J. LL. JONES, BEFORE THE FOURTH UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, CHICAGO, DEC. 31, 1882. 


Then Abraham gave up the ghost, and died in a good old age, an old 
Gen. xxv. 8. 


* 


- Says Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
“Every one starts when first he hears himself 


seriously spoken of as ‘the old man.’” * * Grow- 


ing old brings that decay of the outward tenement, 
SO graphically depicted by the writer of Ecclesiastes, 
‘than which I know of no more terse or more vigor- 
ous description of this condition in all the realm 
of literature, for growing old suggests the time 
which one may be tempted to speak of as the “ evil 
days.”’ 

But this physical decrepitude is not the saddest 
thought of old age. Growing old suggests a time 
when the imagination droops, reason stumbles, and 
memory flags,—a time when the mind loses its 
relish for thought, and the assimilative power of the 
soul depreciates. All this brings still sadder reflec- 
tions of a state of helplessness, a condition of de- 
pendence, when the protection and nurture of others 
are indispensable. This is the old age that seems so 
undesirable, that prompts that prayer so often re- 
peated in the vigor and prime of life: “I would 
not outlive my usefulness. I want to die in the 
harness.”” With all this in mind we can scarcely 
wonder that the primitive rudeness of savage life 
puts an end to the infirmities of the aged by sudden 
execution. * ° 

Yet there is an old age that reaches upward into 
strength, instead of toppling downward into imbe- 
cility. There isa growing old that comes like a ben- 
ediction. There is an old age that suggests the 
serenity of the evening hour. * * * Artists 


by the side of Milton’s “Lycidas,” as one of the 
most beautiful elegies ever written. To the grace 
and freedom tht characterize all of Shelley’s poetry, 
__ 1s added in the “Adonais” a minute and careful 
attention to detail that raises it to the highest point 
_ of artistic perfection. In the closing lines of the 
- *Adonais,” it seems as if the poet must have seen 
__ by inspiration a vision of the future,—his little 
bark sailing over the Mediterranean, a storm-cloud 
for a time concealing it from view, while the winds 
were lashing the water into foam, then passing away 
and revealing only the troubled surface of the sea, 
with nothing to mark the spot where the poet had 
sailed on his last earthly voyage. Some such vision 
as this must have passed before Shelley’s eyes as he 
composed this last stanza of the “ Adonais:”’ 


** The breath"whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me, my spirit’s bark is driven 


have successfully painted the sower, the harvester, 

but there is a subdued beauty, a mystic charm that 
settles down around the Indian summer of this 
thought-breeding climate of ours that is the despair 
of the painter. Difficult as it is to represent action 
oh canvas, or in marble, it is not so difficult as to 
represent repose. The crowning glory of Raphael’s 
genius is discovered in his later paintings, into which 
he has introduced—not action, not strife; but peace, 
quiet. The river frets and rushes, it wrestles with 
obstructing islands, pushes itself over intruding 
shoals, and tumbles down the cataract, but as it ap- 

proaches the great ocean it grows calm, quiet, and 
at last loses all its haste, as it nestles in the bosom 
of the mighty deep. Thus it is with the River of 
Life. Time is the pilot, who, if rightly served will 
steer the human bark through the giddy rapids, 
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fretted with the thousand isles of youthful temp- 
tation, over the shoals of passion, the boiling tor- 
rents of dissipation, down the St. Lawrence of Life 
into the broadening gulf, and thence to the bound- 
less ocean. Youth has its agitations, its passions that 
ebb and flow. If # brings tumultuous joy, 50, 
also, does it bring tempestuous pain. Childhood 
has its severe trials, its many woes, its bitter tears. 
* Every child born into the world is a restless spirit 
confined. Like a caged bird it batters its little 
wings against the wires. Childhood is helplessness 
without the grace of resignation, while old age is 
- childhood with a memory—childhood with an expe- 
rience. The sunset glow is as radiant, as marvelous 
as that of the sunrise, with something of the warmth 
of noonday still lingering in the air. 


Sunset is | 


—— 
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cease to dread old age. Not ate datas but the — 
countless numbers who have no place on the printed 
roll of human fame, whose growing years have 
made them more beautiful, whose power grew with 
the enfeebling of the hand, help emphasize that 
beautiful expression of the text, “a good old 

The author of Ecclesiastes missed a truth Sas 
Swedenborg struck when he said that the “oldest 
angels are the youngest.” 

| Here, then, are the two pictures of old age. Here 
‘an old age that is unhappy, querulous, vacant and 
imbecile. There is an old age, clear, strong in 
spirit, helpful, blessed. One sloping downward to- 
ward the grave, the other sloping upward into the — 
fullness of perennial youth. Both pictures are from — 
life. To reconcile them is to reconcile the funda- | 


sunrise with the chill taken off. That is what old| mental paradox in philosophy. 


age may be; aye, it is what old age ought to be, of matter, or is matter the instrument of life? 
i aes oe 


and I am glad to affirm it is what old age 78, 1n | 
many instances. Daily we see gray hairs crown- 
ing our times with strength, as well as pre 
imbecility. 


from the grace of maidenhood. 


the community in which they lived. 
age” is the grand Bible phrase, applied to this condi-. 
tion. 

each made noble contributions to the world in the 
eighth decade of their lives. In that old age we 
dread and deplore they were contributing treasures | 


When are the “evil days” that the author of Ec- | 

clesiastes speaks of—the days “when thou shalt 
say, ‘I have no pleasure in them’,”’ when we find a 
Newton in the eighty-fifth year of his age gather- 

ing those pebbles of know ledge on the beach of that. 
infinite Sea of Truth; when we find a Lady Somer- 

ville and a Caroline Herschel in the latest years of 
a long life grappling with the profoundest problems 
of mathematics and astronomy, rivaling at once the 
manliest minds and the most womanly hearts of 
their times? “Evil days”? Shall we speak thus 
when we think of gentle Wordsworth, dying at’ 
eighty, still in the high noon of his poetical power; 

of our own John Adams, who delighted in company, 
kept up with the literature of his day, and carried 
his long sentences through without dropping a word 
(though compelled occasionally to rest for breath) in 
the ninetieth year of hisage? As we think of these, 
let us use, rather, this other Bible phrase—*“ A 
good old age” The benedictions of greatest help- 

fulness that have come to us of this generation, have 
fallen—not from the jubilant beauty of early 
womanhood, or the confident strength of early man- 

hood, but from our gray-haired seers—Bryant, pro- 

phet-editor; Emerson, whose youthful spirit enno- 
bled gray hair, and with the failing strength of a 
withering body he enunciated the texts upon which 
poets and preachers for the next century will ring 
the changes. When we think of Bryant, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Lucretia Mott and Peter Cooper, we 


each one of us is inevitably tending. 


figuring | ‘One is growth, the other is decay. One ripens, the 
I have sat where wrinkled faces cast a | other rots. 


halo of beauty across my path, such as never fell| materialistic philosophy, by rising superior to all = 
I: have seen old| the environments of matter ; the other leaves us ever 
men leaning heavily upon their staffs, themselves a | with a haunting doubt as to whether the mind of © 
pillar of strength ‘to the weak—the majn stay of|man is anything more than the scintillations of — 
“A good old- 'phosphorus— a fortunate combination of atoms. The 4 


Plato, Angelo, Goethe and Von Humboldt! a Bethlehem Star that oj 
sient manger wherein is found the Immortal Child, — 
| 


of perennial beauty to the storehouse of mankind. ‘are we? 


soon, have none to gratify. 


Is life the product — 
* 


Toward one or the other of these two 
Which is it? 


One protests perpetually against the eo 


“ good old age” that the deathless ones attain to is 


guides wise men to the tran- 


Son of the King Eternal. The “evil days” hint at 7 
lumpish clay, shaped by outward forces. Which” 


Let us come to particulars and see if we can 
not count a few of the conditions upon which — 
this “‘ good old age” is to be won: 

I. The Physical. It will not doto ignore the 3 
physical. Any disrespect shown to the will of God, — 
revealed in the laws of matter, is at our own peril. — 
* Beware how you mortgage your coming years to — 
fleeting pleasures. There is no evading the high i . 
sheriff of God who in the shape of unbending and ~ 
unrelenting physical laws will come when least ex- a 
pected, and foreclose the mortgage you will be un- 
able to pay. He who denies no appetite, will, all too 
If we look for a “ good 4 
old age,” then, we must take care of our bodies, = 

Il. The Mental. While a sound body is the fret 
condition, it is far from being the only one neces-_ 
sary to a“ good old age.” They hopelessly mort-_ 
gage their old age who take care of their bodies at 
the cost of their intellect. Ideas are just as neces-— 
sary as breadto mature aman or woman. * Brain 
labor is conducive to health, and the tables of lon-— 
gevity favor those who live most in the upper story. 
When the apple-tree ceases to make new wood, the 4 ; 


yield in fruit begins to decline. You can not stand — 
still. If you are nat growing up, you must grow © 
down. To cease to study is to begin to deteriorate. — 

* Old age can have but few attractions to one whose _ 
present interests are all centered in what is called — 


“business.” I have no quarrel with moneymakers, — 
‘Bless the dollars,” I say, and say it reverently. I wich 


4 yond intellectual demonstration. 
_ to be exemplified. God, immortality, heaven and 
' the soul impaled upon our intellectual spears, | 
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we had more of them. But woe tohim who finds his 
life narrowing to any one rut of outward activities. 
* It is a wise saying, that ‘every one needs an avo- 
cation as well as a vocation.” If one would know 
or do one thing well he must know something about 
many things. He who is content with one idea will 
soon end by having none. 

As I go up and down this country I meet no sad- 
der sight than that of men whose bodies are still in 
good repair, men who have a comfortable bank ac- 
count, trying to enjoy themselves, with no stock in 
ideas, no gold-bearing bonds payable at the bank of 
intelligence. Of course I mean no external standard 
of knowledge or culture. He who is hastening 
toward a “good old age” must simply realize that 
one is “never too old to learn.” 

lil The Spiritual. No one can grow old gra- 
ciously and nobly without a kindly heart, for what- 
ever else dies, love is immortal. Whatever else 
fades, duty is an evergreen. Bodily health, finan- 
cial plenty. and a well-stored intellect are all too 
cheap to be bought by the sacrifice of a single com- 
mon-place duty. Give me the joy that isin store for 
the faithful. 

* * * * If you would grow old nobly, court 
the enthusiasm of the moral nature, that you may 


which no man can define for you—inspiration. I 
believe that it is desirable to round out the cycle of 
our earthly existence for not only our three score 
and ten, but, perchance, the fowr score and ten, and 
yet I would deliberately say that old age is not worth 
the buying, if selfish prudence must elbow out all 
the inspiration of disinterested love. Bemoan as 
we may premature death, yet give me, rather, thirty 
beautiful years filled with the contagious magnetism 
that tells for good and beautiful things, than eighty 
years of calculating meanness. 
“Lord, let me not live to be useless,’ prayed 
John Wesley, and a grand prayer it was. When 
we save life’s energies to increase our usefulness, it 
_ is divine, but when we save them to prolong our days 
» only, it is animalism. I, for one, am glad that 
— Channing burned the oil out of his lamp at sixty- 
two rather than prolong the blaze by reducing the 
combustion, for what the time needed was a lamp 
of exceeding brightness. I am glad that Starr 
King threw himself with such abandon into that pa- 
triotic campaign in 1861, even though he had to lie 
down and die at the end of six months from the 
effects of it, for thereby he saved California to the 
Union. I, for one, will not repine that brave Theo- 
dore Parker was, as he said, willing “to keep his 
eandle burning in the draught.” Jesus might have 
' lived longer had he evaded, apologized, or compro- 
_ mised, but it does not follow that he would have 
~ lived to better purpose. Only by devotion come the 
all, is not a thing to be proven. Its truths are be- 
They are things 


at best are little more than lifeless abstractions. But 


know, by experience, the meaning of that word __ 


to be. 
briefly, the causes which have led up to this completed struc- 


from the mountain- tops of these loyalties they be- 
come living verities, and Religion flects and reflects 
the light of God, as the diamond does the light of 
the sun. Its consolations become the solid facts of 
experience. 

How, then, shall we avoid the “evil days” and 
reach the “ good old age”? I answer: Respect the 
body, culture the mind, enkindle the heart, and, 
above all, live grandly, indifferent to old age itself. 
Live in such a way that if old age be our lot, it 
must bear with it the benediction of peace; and if 
length of days be not ours, let our affairs be so or- 
dered that, let the summons come when it may, our 
estates will be administered. Have we brains? Let 
the world profit by them now. Have we love? 
Give it generously, to-day. Have we money? In- 
vest it in such a way that others coming after us 
must needs work the better for our having lived. 
Let our years be but the scaffolding on which we 
rear the imperishable tower of character, into which 
we build the accumulated ¢apital of life, on the top 
of which at last we stand, independent of all the 
material scaffolding of days, months, and years. Then 
our life goes not down behind a darkened west, but 
like the morning star it melts away in the glory 
of a new.day. 


Gonferences. 


HOW THE CHURCH AT ANN ARBOR WAS 
BUILT. 


A HISTORICAL STATEMENT BY THE PASTOR, READ AT THE DEDI_ 
CATION, NOVEMBER 21, 1882. 


[The columns of our little paper were so crowded with Conference 
reports at the time of the dedication of the Ann Arbor church, that we 
were compelled to withhold the following interesting statement by Mr- 
Sunderland. Appearing out of time, it will not on that account be want. 
ing in interest and suggestiveness to our readers. ED. | 


As we assemble here to dedicate this house of worship, it 
is fitting that something should be said as to how it has come 
Of course, time will not allow me to trace, even 
ture. But itis well for us to remember in the outset that it 
is here not alone because of what we have done, but also 
quite as much because of what others have done who have 
gone to their reward. Without Channing this edifice would 
never have arisen. If it had arisen without Theodore Parker 
it would have had to wait fifty years first. All the brave and 
saintly men who have wrought in our age or in the ages past 


to lay the foundations of rational religion have been hewing 


stones for the substructure of this church. Emerson and 
Priestly and John Milton were mighty quarrymen for us. 
So have been all the scientists. Mightiest quarryman of all 


for us, since Jesus, was Martin Luther, who with stalwart 


blows unearthed the long buried rock of Liberty of Individ- 
higher joy and the serener trust. Religion, after 


ual Judgment in Religion, and built modern Protestant 


Christianity upon it—-thus starting the movement whose 


legitimate and, sooner or later, certain outcome is, as we be- 
lieve, Unitarianism or Rational Religion. 

But, not to go back so far, the name of one man of our 
generation, but now passed on into the higher life, must be 
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mentioned as especially closely related to the erection of this : wants be known and proved our earnestness and faith by 
edifice. I refer, of course, to Rev. Charles H. Brigham, that | going forward to do what we could for ourselves, friends at 
learned, able and honored man who organized this religious | a distance came forward generously to help us, individually, 
society, and was for twelve years your pastor. As Moses, of and through the National Unitarian Conference and the 
old, led the Children of Israel through the wilderness to the | American Unitarian Association, a lot was purchased on 
Promised Land, but died without being permitted to enter, | State street, at the head of Liberty. Then, when it was 
so Mr. Brigham led you on for years bravely and successfully found that we could get the lot which we now have, the one 
through hardships and discouragements, but died without | first bought was sold and this was obtained. 
being allowed to pass over with you into that heritage which | of study and work over plans, we finally adopted that which 
you so joyfully enter upon the possession of to-night. But | we now see so happily carried out. Not the least part of our 
none the less his devoted toil and leadership were necessary;| good fortune was the selection of an architect of such rare 
and this house, which to-night we dedicate to truth and artistic taste and judgment, and the employment of a builder 
to prayer, should never be dissociated in anybody’s thought | who has done his work with such fidelity and thoroughness. 
from him and his twelve years of fruitful work here. I said the first money raised for the new church was the re- 
However, it was not until more than two years after the | sult of the labor of our noble band of women. But the 
close of Mr. Brigham’s pastorate here, and a year after his | children of the Sunday-school helped also, and so did the 
death, that the enterprise of building a new church was | Young People’s Club, and so did nearly or quite every mem- 
actually undertaken. The old original Methodist church | ber of the Society, and some of them with a generosity that 
edifice of Ann Arbor was bought by the Unitarian society | was beautiful and noble, and will not be forgotten. At first 
soon after its organization, and there Mr. Brigham preached. | we raised all that we felt we could, and more than we had 
But the building, old and poor and not well lighted, when | dared expect. And then finding that more money was needed 
this society obtained possession of it seventeen years ago, | the subscription papers were carried around again, and many 
has been deteriorating ever since. About three years ago, | subscribed a second time. And thus with the generous aid 
at the beginning of the second year of my pastorate here, I| of our friends at a distance, and a thousand dollars from the 
asked a dozen or twenty of my flock to come together and} proceeds of the sale of the old church, the funds were gse- 
let us talk about the old church and the need of a new, and | cured to give us our present centrally located lot and beau- 
see if we could not discover some ray of light in the direc- | tiful and commodious building with its furnishings, at a cost 
tion of a possible better church sometime. A considerable | of nearly $19,000. 
number who are before me to-night remember that we met It will be interesting to you to know that the first money 
in the office of Judge Harriman in the then just completed given for the new church by any one at a distance was 
Court-house. We spent the whole evening talking, but all | 
seemed dark to most. Only one person present besides | who was your minister for ayear, whose memory is held in 
your pastor was visionary enough to dare hope that any- | so high esteem among you all, and who has been planning 
thing better was in store for us than the poor old building | for many months to be present at our dedication, but is 
where we were then worshiping. That one person was a prevented by our having to postpone beyond our expected 
woman, and a woman who ky her hopefulness, energy and | | date. The first money paid in for the new church by any 
self-sacrificing devotion has contributed more than perhaps | ‘resident of Ann Arbor, was $25 from that remarkable 
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any other one of us all to bring about the result which our | woman so widely known throughout the city, Mrs. Rhoda i 


eyes now see. She is not able to be with us to-night, be- | Fuller, who has now passed her ninety-second birthday. 
cause compelled to be away at the east in search of health, One hundred dollars to place upon our walls all this beau- 
but her thoughts are here and her heart is here. 


woman, our esteemed Mrs. Prof. Langley, I well recollect quently our gospel to the eyes of all who come within our 


said near the close of that meeting in Judge Harriman’s | walls, was given by one of our ladies of very limited means a 


office, “Iam sure, if the gentlemen see no outlook, that we 
ladies can at least begin the creation of a building fund, in 
the hope that that may sometime grow into the new church 
we so much need.” That was the brave initial word of. 
hope and faith that gave us this building. The woman that 
spoke it went home to make it good. Without delay she | 
called the ladies of the society together, and organized for 
work, and before the end of the year they had by their labor 
created a fund of $250. Andthis was the least part of what 
they did that year. In their meetings for planning and 
work the aim before all was a new church, and the talk was) 
about the need and possibility of a new church; and as a re- 
sult, by the beginning of the next year a hope and a faith 
had been kindled all through the church, even among us 
men, that something could be done. 

Then came the practical work of carrying out the hope 
and the faith into realization in money subscriptions, and 
church plans on paper, and finally stone. I cannot, of 
course, go into the details of this. As soon as we let our| 


who does not permit me to mention her name. The largest 


came from the late Governor Bagley, of Detroit, whose por- 
trait we hope to have soon hanging in our parlors. The 
late Mr. W.S. George, of Lansing, editor of the Lansing 
Republican, before his death, promised to give us the last one 
hundred dollars to enable us to dedicate free of debt. And 
I am glad to be able to announce to you that that one hun- 
dred dollars has already been paid by Mr. George’s widow, 
and we are able to dedicate with house and grounds and 
furnishings all paid for. 

Of the churches abroad that helped us, the largest sums 
came from Unity Church and the Church of the Messiah, 
Chicago, the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Rey. Mr. For- 
bush’s church in Detroit, Rev. E. E. Hale’s, Rev. M. J. Sav- 
age’s and the First Church, Boston, and Dr. Bellows’ and 


friends and former parishioners of Rev. Mr. Brigham, in 
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After months — 


| twenty dollars from Rev. J. H. Allen, of Cambridge, Mass., 3 e 


This | tiful lettering. and these inscriptions which preach so elo- 


subscription from any single person at home or abroad. ee 


Rev. Robert Collyer’s churches in New York. The money — 3 
for the purchase of our organ was contributed by the 
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we had more of them. But woe tohim who finds his. 
life narrowing to any one rut of outward activities. 
* It is a wise saying, that “every one needs an avo- 
cation as well as a vocation.” 


soon end by having none. 

As I go up and down this country I meet no sad- 
der sight than that of men whose bodies are still in 
good repair, men who have a comfortable bank ac- 
count, trying to enjoy themselves, with no stock in 
ideas, no gold-bearing bonds payable at the bank of 1] 
intelligence. Of course I mean no external standard 
of knowledge or -culture. He who is hastening 
toward a “good old age’ must simply realize that 
one is “never too old to learn.” 

IL The Spiritual. No one can grow old gra- 

ciously and nobly without a kindly heart, for what- 
ever else dies, love is immortal. Whatever else 
fades, duty is an evergreen. Bodily health, finan- 
cial plenty, and a well-stored intellect are all too 
cheap to be bought by the sacrifice of a single com- 
mon-place duty. Give me the joy that isin store for 
the faithful. 
_ * * * * Tf you would grow old nobly, court 
the enthusiasm of the moral nature, that you may 
know, by experience, the meaning of that word 
which no man can define for youn—inspiration. I 
believe that it is desirable to round out the cycle of 
our earthly existence for not only our three score 
and ten, but, perchance, the four score and ten, and ~ 
yet I would deliberately say that old age is not worth 
the buying, if selfish prudence must elbow out all 
the inspiration of disinterested love. Bemoan as 
we,may premature death, yet give me, rather, thirty 
beautiful years filled with the contagious magnetism 
that tells for good and beautiful things, than eighty 
years of calculating meanness. 

“Lord, let me not live to be useless,” prayed 
John Wesley, and a grand prayer it was. When 
we save life’s energies to increase our usefulness, it 
is divine, but when we save them to prolong our days 
only, it is animalism. I, for one, am glad that 
Channing burned the oil out of his lamp at sixty- 
two rather than prolong the blaze by reducing the 
combustion, for what the time needed was a lamp 
of exceeding brightness. I am glad that Starr 
King threw himself with such abandon into that pa- 
triotic campaign in 1861, even though he had to lie 
down and die at the end of six months from the 
effects of it, for thereby he saved California to the 
Union. I, for one, will not repine that brave Theo- 
dore Parker was, as he said, willing “to keep his 
eandle burning in the draught.” Jesus might have 
lived longer had he evaded, apologized, or compro- 


mised, but it does not follow that he would have 
a Only by devotion come the 
a higher joy and the serener trust. Religion, after 


a lived to better purpose. 


all, is not a thing to be proven. 
yond intellectual demonstration. 


Its truths are be- 
They are things 


- to be exemplified. God, immortality, heaven and 
- the soul impaled upon our intellectual spears, 


But | 


: ~ at best are little more than lifeless abstractions. 


to be. 


Oe 


from the mountain-tops of these loyalties they be- 
come living verities, and Religion flects and reflects 


the light of God, as the diamond does the light of 
If one would know 


or do one thing well he must know something about 
many things. He who is content with one idea will | 


the sun. Its consolations become the solid facts of 
experience. 

How, then, shall we avoid the “evil days” and 
reach the “ good old age”? I answer: Respect the 
body, culture the mind, enkindle the heart, and, 
above all, live grandly, indifferent to old age itself. 
Live in such a way that if old age be our lot, it 
must bear with it the benediction of peace; and if 
length of days be not ours, let our affairs be so or- 
dered that, let the summons come when it may, our 


estates will be administered. Have we brains? Let 


the world profit by them now. Have we love? 
Give it generously, to-day. Have we money? In- 
vest it in such a way that others coming after us 
must needs work the better for our having lived. 
Let our years be but the scaffolding on which we 
rear the imperishable tower of character, into which 
we build the accumulated capital of life, on the top 
of which at last we stand, independent of all the 
material scaffolding of days, months, and years. Then 
our life goes not down behind a darkened west, but 
like the morning star it melts away in the glory 
of a new.day. 


—_—--—-— — ——- + — 


Conferences. 


HOW THE CHURCH AT ANN ARBOR WAS 
BUILT. 


A HISTORICAL STATEMENT BY THE PASTOR, READ AT THE DEDI._ 
CATION, NOVEMBER 21, 1882. 


[The columns of our little paper were so crowded with Conference 
reports at the time of the dedication of the Ann Arbor church, that we 
were compelled to withhold the following interesting statement by Mr- 
Sunderland. Appearing out of time, it will not on that account be want. 
ing in interest and suggestiveness to our readers. Eb. | 


As we assemble here to dedicate this house of worship, it 
is fitting that something should be said as to how it has come 
Of course, time will not allow me to trace, even 
briefly, the causes which have led up to this completed struc- 
ture. But itis well for us to remember in the outset that it 
is here not alone because of what we have done, but also 
quite as much because of what others have done who have 
gone to their reward. Without Channing this edifice would 
never have arisen. If it had arisen without Theodore Parker 
it would have had to wait fifty years first. Allthe brave and 
saintly men who have wrought in our age or in the ages past 


to lay the foundations of rational religion have been hewing 


stones for the substructure of this church. Emerson and 
Priestly and John Milton were mighty quarrymen for us. 
So have been all the scientists. Mightiest quarryman of all 
for us, since Jesus, was Martin Luther. who with stalwart 
blows unearthed the long buried rock of Liberty of Individ- 
ual Judgment in Religion, and built modern Protestant 


Christianity upon it—-thus starting the movement whose 


legitimate and, sooner or later, certain outcome is, as we be- 
lieve, Unitarianism or Rational Religion. 

But, not to go back so far, the name of one man of our 
generation, but now passed on into the higher life, must be 
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mentioned as especially closely related to the erection of this wants be known and proved our earnestness and faith by ~ 
edifice. I refer, of course, to Rev. Charles H. Brigham, that | going forward to do what we could for ourselves, friends at 
learned, able and honored man who organized this religious | a distance came forward generously to help us, individually, 
society, and was for twelve years your pastor. As Moses, of and through the National Unitarian Conference and the 
old, led the Children of Israel through the wilderness to the | American Unitarian Association; a lot was purchased on 
Promised Land, but died without being permitted to enter, | State street, at the head of Liberty. Then, when it was 
go Mr. Brigham led you on for years bravely and successfully | found that we could get the lot which we now have, the one 
through hardships and discouragements, but died without) first bought was sold and this was obtained. After months 
being allowed to pass over with you into that heritage which of study and work over plans, we finally adopted that which 
you 80 joyfully enter upon the possession of to-night. But | we now see so happily carried out. Not the least part of our 
none the less his devoted toil and leadership were necessary; | good fortune was the selection of an architect of such rare 
and this house, which to-night we dedicate to truth and | artistic taste and judgment, and the employment of a builder 
to prayer, should never be dissociated in anybody’s thought _who has done his work with such fidelity and thoroughness. 
from him and his twelve years of fruitful work here. I said the first money raised for the new church was the re- 
However, it was not until more than two years after the | sult of the labor of our noble band of women. But the 
close of Mr. Brigham’s pastorate here, and a year after his | children of the Sunday-school helped also, and so did the 
death, that the enterprise of building a new church was) Young People’s Club, and so did nearly or quite every mem- 
actually undertaken. The old original Methodist cinreh | ber of the Society, and some of them with a generosity that 
edifice of Ann Arbor was bought by the Unitarian society | was beautiful and noble, and will not be forgotten. At first 
soon after its organization, and there Mr. Brigham preached. | we raised all that we felt we could, and more than we had 
But the building, old and poor and not well lighted, when | dared expect. And then finding that more money was needed 
this society obtained possession of it seventeen years ago, | the subscription papers were carried around again, and many 
has been deteriorating ever since. About three years ago, | subscribed a second time. And thus with the generous aid 
at the beginning of the second year of my pastorate here, I| of our friends at a distance, and a thousand dollars from the 
asked a dozen or twenty of my flock to come together and | proceeds of the sale of the old church, the funds were se- 
let us talk about the old church and the need of a new, and | cured to give us our present centrally located lot and bean- 
see if we could not discover some ray of light in the direc- | tiful and commodious building with its furnishings, at a cost 
tion of a possible better church sometime. A considerable | of nearly $19,000. 
number who are before me to-night remember that we met | It will be interesting to you to know that the first money 
in the office of Judge Harriman in the then just completed | given for the new church by any one at a distance was — 
Court-house. We spent the whole evening talking, but all | twenty dollars from Rev. J. H. Allen, of Cambridge, Mass., 2 
seemed dark to most. Only one person present besides | who was your minister for ayear, whose memory is held in 
your pastor was visionary enough to dare hope that any-| so high esteem among you all, and who has been planning 
thing better was in store for us than the poor old building | for many months to be present at our dedication, but is 
where we were then worshiping. That one person was a prevented by our having to postpone beyond our expected 
woman, and a woman who ky her hopefulness, energy and | date. The first money paid in for the new church by any 
self-sacrificing devotion has contributed more than perhaps | | resident of Ann Arbor, was $25 from that remarkable 
any other one of us all to bring about the result which our | woman so widely known throughout the city, Mrs. Rhoda , 
eyes now see. She is not able to be with us to-night, be-| | Fuller, who has now passed her ninety-second birthday. 
cause compelled to be away at the east in search of health, | | One hundred dollars to place upon our walls all this beau- 
but her thoughts are here and her heart is here. This| tiful lettering, and these inscriptions which preach so elo- 
woman, our esteemed Mrs. Prof. Langley, I well recollect | quently our gospel to the eyes of all who come within our 


said near the close of that meeting in Judge Harriman’s | walls, was given by one of our ladies of very limited means 2 | 
office, “Iam sure, if the gentlemen see no outlook, that we who does not permit me to mention her name. The largest 
ladies can at least begin the creation of a building fund, in subscription from any single person at home or abroad. a 


the hope that that may sometime grow into the new church | came from the late Governor Bagley, of Detroit, whose por- 
we so much need.” That was the brave initial word of trait we hope to have soon hanging in our parlors. The 
hope and faith that gave us this building. The woman that late Mr. W. 8. George, of Lansing, editor of the Lansing 
spoke it went home to make it good. Without delay she | Republican, before his death, promised to give us the last one 
called the ladies of the society together, and organized for hundred dollars to enable us to dedicate free of debt. And 


work, and before the end of the year they had by their labor I am glad to be able to announce to you that that one hun- — q 


created a fund of $250. And this was the least part of what dred dollars has already been paid by Mr. George’s widow, 
they did that year. In their meetings for planning and and we are able to dedicate with house and grounds and 
work the aim before all was a new church, and the talk was | furnishings all paid for. 
about the need and possibility of a new church; and asare- Of the churches abroad that helped us, the largest sums 
sult, by the beginning of the next year a hope and a faith came from Unity Church and the Church of the Messiah, 
had been kindled all through the church, even among us Chicago,the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Rey. Mr. For- 
men, that something could be done. bush’s church in Detroit, Rev. E. E. Hale’s, Rev. M. J. Say- 
Then came the practical work of carrying out the hope age’s and the First Church, Boston, and Dr. Bellows’ and 
and the faith into realization in money subscriptions, and Rev. Robert Collyer’s churches in New York. The money — 
church plans on paper, and finally stone. I cannot, of for the purchase of our organ was contributed by the 
course, go into the details of this. As soon as we let our| friends and former parishioners of Rev. Mr. Brigham, in 
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Taunton, Mass., and the money to fit up and equip our 
reading room and to furnish our library room with shelves, 
was given by Mr. Brigham’s relatives in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The money also to purchase our set of pulpit furniture was 
a special gift from a warm friend and admirer of Mr. 
Brigham, Mr. Cyrus Lothrop, of North Easton, Mass. I 
need not say how pleasant it is to us all who knew Mr. 
Brigham so well and honored him so much to have his 
memory perpetuated in all these ways in connection with 
our new church home. I am sure we are all deeply grateful 
to the friends at a distance who have thus enabled us to 
link his name more closely and permanently with the work 
here whose foundations he laid so well. ? 

I should be glad to speak the names of all at home and 
abroad who have contributed to the building of this church; 
but, of course, this I must not do. If mostof those whom 
I have mentioned are givers of the larger sums, let it not 
be understood from this that the smaller gifts have been the 
less appreciated. On the contrary,some of the very noblest 
and most prized offerings that have been poured into our 
treasury have come from the poor—from persons who in 
subscribing their five dollars or their two dollars or their one 
dollar have given even more liberally than many who have 
contributed the largest sums. While I wish, as your minis- 
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within these walls may know that in inviting men to listen 
to our thought and to join our religious fellowship we are 
inviting them to the faith and fellowship of many of tne 
noblest and most honored men and women that this country 
has yet produced. It is not only we who invite the citizens 
of Ann Arbor and the thinking students of our University 
to a candid consideration of the principles of Rational 
Christianity, which Unitarianism means, but it is Channing, 
and Bellows, and Emerson, and Bryant, and Lowell, and 
Longfellow, and a host of others equally honored by us all. 
that extend the same invitation. 

Only a word more, and that is to express the gratitude to 
God which I am sure we feel at this auspicious hour, that 
our task of church-building, so far as house and outward 
appointments of worship are concerned, is at last done, and 
so well done, and to call your thought earnestly to the fact 
that, important as all this is, it is after all only important in 
view of what is yetto come. God has permitted us to build 
this comfortable and attractive house of stone. We call it 
achurch. But let us not forget that such a use of the word 
church is only a figure of speech. The real church, for 
which we must care infinitely more than for any walls or 
ceilings or adornings of man’s hands, is built of human lives. 
Men and women and children are the stones that go to con- 


ter, to thank you for what you have all done, I desire espe- 
cially to thank those of you who out of limited means have 
given so freely to the cause which we all in common love. 

I must not fail to speak a word further about our library 
and reading room. It has, from the first, been my earnest 
desire, as it has also been the desire of many of you, to es 
tablish a Religious and Ethical Library in the new church, 
and to devote to it, and to the purposes of a reading room, 
a part of our building. We have planned our church with 
this in view. When we began we knew only to a limited 
extent where the money was coming from to furnish such 
rooms or to purchase the needed books. But we went for- 
ward with faith and earnest purpose, and the money has 
come. The Woman’s National Auxiliary Conference at its 
meeting in Saratoga two years ago, finding out what we 
were trying to do, gave us $500 to begin the purchase of 
books with. Four or five hundred volumes, chiefly of Uni- 
tarian literature, have been sent me by friends at a dis- 
tance. Three or four hundred dollars have been raised 
from other sources. Mr. Ezra Seaman, of this city, left us 
at his death one thousand dollars, the interest to be used 
perpetually for the purchase of books. And finally, as I 
have already said, relatives of your former pastor in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., contributed means to fit up and furnish our 
rooms. Thus we are able to set out witha library of a thou- 
sand volumes, the larger number of them purchased and 
carefully selected by ourselves. We cannot but believe that 
our library and reading room will be an important adjunct 
to our church work. Our books are mainly but not exclu- 


sively religious and ethical; but we have endeavored to keep 
our interpretation of religion the broadest, and to make our 
volumes représentative in the largest and fairest way of the. 


best religious thought of the age and the world. 


You have noticed in coming in here the portraits of a 
considerable number of eminent representatives of our 
Unitarian faith looking down on you and greeting you from 
the walls of our vestibule and reading room and parlor. 
We have placed those faces there so that all who come 


struct its walls. And now that the outer work is done, my 
people, my brothers, let us enter upon the higher work be- 
fore us with a zeal and devotion which we have never felt. 


‘WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CON. 


TPERENCE. 


| JANUARY 8, 1883. 

The Executive Committee of the Women’s Conference 
met in the Channing Club Room on the above date. There 
were present Mrs. 8. C. Ll. Jones, Mrs. John Wilkinson, Mrs. 
T. F. Withrow, Mrs. John C. Hilton, Mrs. C. P. Woolley #nd 
Miss F. L. Roberts. 
| Mrs. Jones reported that a number of copies of the 
plan of rack to be put up in the churches and used for 
‘the distribution of literature, with a full description—were 
ready for distribution. 

Mrs. Wilkinson reported that she had been requested at 
a meeting of the association to appoint a committee to col- 
lect the contribution to a fund for Prof. Kovacs—the money 
to go in the name of the Women’s Unitarian Association. 
The committee are Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Mrs. B. F. Felix, Mrs. 
| 8. C. Ll. Jones and Mrs. M. C. Bullock. | 
| After some discussion about ways and means for raising 
“money, there being no special assessment, a motion was 
put.—— 


Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to write to 
each State Director and urge the necessity of prompt at- 
tention toward the raising of money for the current ex- 
penses of the year. | 


The plans and programme for the conference to be held 
in May next were discussed, but are not sufficiently defined 
to allow of publication. 

The question of the distribution of Liberal Literature 
came up for discussion, but was referred to the Literature 
Committee, who are empowered to-act. 

Meeting: adjourned to J anuary 26th, 10 A.M. 

\_F. L, Roserts, Sxc. 
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GENESEO, Inu. 


five dollars cleared!! No lottery sales, either! ! ! 


| lary Conference, containing a circular letter and the Biennial 
Report rendered at Saratoga last summer, is before us, in 
-Ladies’ Fair! Two hundred and seventy- | pamphlet form, from which it seems that, during the first 


| two years of the conference, $6,071.41 were raised, $1,868.50 


Woman’s Worx.—“ Document 5,” of the Woman’s Auxil- 


Brooxiyn, N. Y.—Rev. J. H. Heywood, so well known to were disbursed for general purposes, and about $2,384.75 


Western Unitarians as the faithful worker at Louisville, for| were invested in Western missions: 


; $1,075 of this sum 


many years, is to supply the pulpit of Dr. A. P. Putnam at/| being given to the support of the Dakota Mission, especially 


this place from January to July next, while the pastor goes | espoused by the women. 


abroad to rally his broken health. 


How to Suppress Cuurcu Gampuiine.—Let him or her | 
who has the most conscience in the parish buy out the | 
“Fish Pond” and the “Grab Bag,” or at least offer to, and | 
then make a “ Five-cent counter,” open sale, of it. We've 
heard of this plan succeeding, once upon a time. | 


SHELBYVILLE, Itu.—-Mr. Douthit announces that “ Our) 
Best Words ” is still to continue. He parts company with 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls of New York who have furnished 
the “ insides.” Hereafter, he announces, Rev. G. C. Ames_ 
of Philadelphia, is to furnish the inward parts of his paper, | 
which is sufficient guarantee that it will be well done. 


Ouro Muniricence.—Hon. John R. Buchtel has added 
another $100,000, to his endowment to Buchtel College, at. 
Akron, Ohio, making in all $300,000. Mrs. Messenger ac- 
companies the later bequest with another $25,000 in addi- 
tion. Mr. Buchtel retires from the presidency of the widely- | 
known Akron Buckeye Reaper and Mower Works. 


‘Wisconsin UnIversAuists.—-Dr. A.C. Barry, venerable and | 


venerated, is using the remnant of a busy life in preaching | they shall forever remain out of debt. 


at Lodi. Weak at other times, he is still strong in the 
pul pit.—Rev. H. Slade divides his time between Stoughton 
and Columbus. At both places there are minds that will 
appreciate the breadth of Mr. Slade’s spirit.——Mrs. Olympia 
Brown Willis is busy campaigning throughout the state in 
the interest of woman suffrage. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa.—Rev. John H. Clifford, of Andover, 
Enquirer, in an appreciative notice of Mrs. Kate Gannett 


_ Wells’ “ Lessons in Ethics,” speaks of it as follows: 


Mass., has been invited to the pulpit recently vacated by 
Samuel Longfellow. This is a large place, and a high 


privilege that awaits him. Mr. Clifford drives a sharp pen, | 
and constructs a clear sentence, and delights in the com- | 


panionship of prophets. May he himself become one of 


the major prophets of the liberal faith, in the neglected 


state of Pennsylvania. 


Curcaco, Inu.—The Union S. 8S. Teachers’ meetings, held | 


under the auspices of the W. U. 8.5. A. at the Channing | 
Club Rooms on Monday noons, start out most auspiciously. | 
About thirty teachers and Sunday-school workers were pres- 
ent at the first two meetings, and the discussion upon the 
“ Legends of Creation” and the “ Origin of Language” was 
full of interest and of great practical value to the teachers. 
who carry the results to their classes. 


Micn1Gan.—Three new Unitarian church buildings, 


not four, are soon to be expected. The society at Detroit is | 


tional (Unitarian) at Shelbyville. 


SS 


This is no mean beginning, and - 


' this pamphlet ought to be widely distributed among our 


people East and West. 


Mapison, Wi1s.—Rev. J. H. Crooker’s class in social science, 
which meets in the Unitarian church basement immediately 


after Sunday morning service, is now conducted by Rev. J. 


T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, who is filling the Unitarian 
pulpit for a few weeks, during the absence of its pastor. 


Questions relating to pauperism, crime and sanitation are 


discussed by this class, and Mr. Sunderland, who possesses 
much information on the subjects presented, is giving the 
members the benefit of his views, and of his practical ex 
perience in charitable and reformatory work.— Wisconsin 
State Journal. 


An ARTICLE FOR THE UNITARIAN CONFESSION OF FaITH.— 
“Free from debt, and of a right must ever so remain,” is 
the proclamation that Brother Douthit reiterates concern- 
ing the Unity church at Mattoon, and the First Congrega- 
This he declares to be 
among the fundamental pledges of these societies: that 
This, to our mind, 
is avery vital and satisfying article of faith. .We would 
tolerate considerable laxity of opinion concerning redeem- 
ing grace, and other Calvinistic points, but we commend 
making laxity in church finances arch-heresy, and would 
punish as an infidel any one encouraging any church to get 


or build that which it has not money to pay for. 


AMERICAN ENTERTAINMENT FOR ENGLISH UNITARIANS.—The 


The first of the series is written by Mrs. Wells, the daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Gannett, who inherits his ardor for all that can promote well- 
being, and has a high place among the able and thoughtful philanthro- 
pists af Boston. She had previously prepared for the Western Sunday- 
school society a series of twelve lessons for younger children, entitled 
** Corner-stones of Character.”’ . . . . . 

The American Sunday-schools differ from ours. They were estab- 
_ lished—not, as ours originally were, for those outside the congregation: 
but for the families which compose it. They comprise children of ¥va- 
rious social grades, all of whom, however, would probably be in better 


ters relates to the rights of children and servants, though there are 
also references to the homes where the boys clean the boots, fill the 
coal-hods, etc., and the girls help in the house-work. These lessons 
contain such amusing pictures of child-life. with occasional American 
_ peculiarities, that we have found them very entertaining, as well as in- 
structive. It is evident that the writer * well understands the ins-and- 
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if outs of the child’s conscience.” 


Nort Puatre, Nes.—Recent advices from this heroic 


about selling its old property and building further out, in missionary post of our faith tell us that Mrs. Coggswell and 


the residence portion of the city. 


Hon. T. W. Palmer her. brave associates are within twenty-five dollars of raising 


has subscribed $10,000 toward the new church. Mr. av. | half the heavy mortgage of eighteen hundred and thirty-six 


age’s society at Mt. Pleasant is at work on its new building. 


The new society at Big Rapids is also building. 


dollars that has hung over this society so long. A year and 


The! a half ago the Secretary of the Western Conference, while. 
fourth edifice hoped -for is at East Saginaw—-the one | visiting them, was moved to pledge himself that when one- 


thing necessary to make a permanent and self-pérpetuating | half was raised at home, he would undertake to raise the 


church organizaion at this place. 


 vemmeining half from the friends of the cause at arg 
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circumstances than the majority of our scholars; thus one of the chap- — 
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Before this note reaches our readers the half will be realized. 
Who will help us to lift the remaining half from off our 
conscience as well as from off that society that has done, is | for his Minneapolis work. 

doing, and will do signal-service for the cause of freedom,| The report throughout is redolent with the sunny, ingen- 
fellowship, and character, in that state! Lay services are ‘uous spirit of this sihger from the North. We hope that the 
maintained every Sunday; the Sunday-school and the | more sluggish and non-responsive air of this money-making 
Ladies’ Literary and Aid societies are in regular operation. | New World will not cause his wing to droop or his heart to 
The Woman’s Auxiliary Conference have sent us two chill. There are Unitarians in this country whose lives 
hundred dollars to be applied on our end of the contract. | would be happier if out of their well-filled purses they would 


a chapel for the mission in Brown Co., besides generous 
supplies of reading matter, Christmas cards, and so forth 


This movement has been, from the first, emphatically a | 
: Will not the women of the liberal | 


woman’s movement. 
faith help us out on this? Seven hundred and nineteen 
dollars more are needed. Sisters, please lend a hand. 


Loyatty To History.—Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, at a 
Centenary meeting of Protestant Dissenters in Warwick- 
shire, England, said, according to the Enquirer’: 


It appears to me that we are in grea: danger at the present day of 
losing sight of our traditions, and it is exceedingly desirable that we 
should take every possible opportunity of cherishing those traditions, and 
of really bringing out to view in the clearest possible light the line of 
principle which has led to the development of our existing congrega- 
tions. Ican not help earnestly hoping that the hints thrown out in 
that direction will be taken up, and that we may see in some form or 
another something like a real development of the history and the prin- 
ciples of Liberal Non-conformity as they understand it in the Midland 
counties. The roll of names which the list contains proves that such a 
sketch, if worked out into anything like a history with references to 
character and to literary work, together with an account of the scien- 
tific and political movements in which the former ministers took part 
would form a very interesting contribution to the history of our time. 
I have recently been reading a little book which has done the same kind of 
thing for the history of liberal theology in America. It was a series of 
lectures presented by Mr. Joseph Allen to Harvard university, where 
he acted as temporary lecturer in ecclesiastical history. It presented 
the transition from the old Calvinistic theology to the movement of 
Channing and Theodore Parker. Nothing was more striking than the 
continuity of a great principle connected with a particular theological 
belief, That seems to be what we want, as far as possible, illustrated 
in Our own day, and I confess I share the feeling of Dr. Crosskey, that 
the question we have to discuss is the prevention of the loss of our 
young people, through indifference rather than bigotry. That is the 
direction which we as ministers might work, and endeavor to impress 
as far as possible by an historical accbunt, which would show how a 
great principle could be carried through successfully, and become fruit- 


ful in new life. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Many of our readers have doubtless 
shared with us some anxiety for tidings from the Scandi- 
navian Mission in Minnesota. Kristofer Janson’s quarterly 
report has just come to hand and it is inevery way reassur- 
ing and encouraging. This Scandinavian poet-preacher is 
busy in solidifying his Minneapolis society. Notwithstand- 
ing the inconveniences arising from the want of a perma- 


nent home, he writes us of audiences ranging from one to | 
three hundred; of a Sunday-school, held on Saturday morn- 


ing, about forty strong; Monday evening lectures on Scan- 
dinavian History and Norse Mythology and Literature, to 
audiences frequently reaching two hundred and fifty; and 
Friday evening receptions and musicales held at his own 
house, besides missionary trips reaching as far away as 
Dakota, speaking at Fergus Falls, Fargo, Grafton, Grand 
Forks, and Crookston. In addition to all this, Mr. Janson 
is busy compiling a collection of Séandinavian hymns suita- 
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send forthwith to this brave voice in the Scandinavian 
wilderness of the Northwest money enough to build in 


| Minneapolis the substantial chapel that is needed there; 


until this is done Mr. Janson’s work will rest upon his 
shoulders with undue weight, and the result of it will hang 
in the scales as an uncertainity. Who will move in this 
matter? We shall be glad to lend a hand to the one or many. 


Sunday AFrrTERNOON MeEEtTINGs.—Our friend Mr. Hopps, 
whose voice we have heard and whose hand we have shaken, 
has taken on new energy since his ocean voyage, and begun 
—besides his regular parish and philanthropic work—his 
Sunday afternoon meetings in the Temperance Hall, Lei- 
cester. 

These meetings, as the circular he has sent us shows, are 
for all, but “especially for hard-working men and women, and 
those who are not in the habit of attending any place of wor- 
ship.” His appeal to tnem is, “* Come and welcome, and bring 
with you those whom our meetings may help and cheer;” and 
these words of Jesus end the circular: “Come unto me, all 
ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”’ 

Mr. Hopps is also giving a series of free lectures on Sat- 
urday evenings at the Museum Lecture-room. His first 
one was on “Some Thoughts By the Way in America,” in 
which he told the people about our country, speaking very 
warmly of us, finding here and there some faults, as he 
ought to do, to neutralize the praise, but eliciting cordial sym- 
pathy from his audience in his énthusiasm for this New 
World. 

But we must speak of the great Sunday afternoon meet- 
ing. The report says that before three o’clock the building 
was crowded from floor to ceiling with the class of persons 
whom Mr. Hopps was anxious to attract. There was a band 
to lead the singing, and the platform was carpeted, and dec- 
orated with flowers; printed copies of the hymns were cir- 
culated throughout the audience, who joined heartily in the 
singing. Mr. Hopps spoke on “The Salvation Army—a 
warning and an example.” He said it was a great power 


for good as well as evil, and he spoke first of the warning. 

This was the danger of their spoiling sacred and beautiful 
subjects by their horrible placards, irreverent prayers, hys- 
terical yells. The answer was that they had to do so in or- 
der to get hold of the masses. But was it necessary to get 
such large companies together?” said Mr. Hopps. ‘Was it 
not better to go on with what they felt to be good and beau- 
tiful, and let the world come around to them when it 
pleased?” A butterfly was a beautifnl and delicate creature. 
but when a boy had chased it and rudely grasped it in his 
fingers it was a poor crushed thing. He did not see how 


ble for his work, the muse favoring him so that he himself | they could keep up this excitement long. It must end in a 
will be able to make an important contribution to the col- | collapse or insanity. It was a kind of spiritual dram-drink- 
lection. He speaks of important aid received from the | ing, like the dram-drinking of drunkards. He believed in 
ladies of the First Congregational church of Providence, | making people bright and happy with their religion, but 
consisting of two hundred and fifty dollars towards building | not in such religious shows. The playing of the women on 
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banjos and guitars, the dancing of the men, and the wild | and “ atheist,” it quotes Renan’s fine words at the inaugu- 
ral of the statue at the Hague: 


stories to attract the crowd, all seemed like the tap-room. , 
** Woe to him who in passing by should dare to level an insult at that 


The recent wedding, with admission of a shilling apiece, aie 
, , : : gentile and pensive figure! He would be punished as all vulgar hearts 
which Grew thousands, was asham affair, the parties having | aon guided hte Coue-edianitn end bbs ieenstenen to 
been married before. the divine. Spinoza, meanwhile, from his granite pedestal shall teach 
to all the way of happiness he himself had found, and for ages to come 
the cultivated man who passes along the Pavilive Gragt will inwardly 
say, “ It is from on PUA that God has been seen most near.”’ 


Wnty Club. 


With the first Sunday of January the Fourth Annual course 


Mr. Hopps then looked at the good side of this movement. 
He spoke of the intense earnestness of the worRers and the 
converts, their faith and religious joy. He believed they 
had made a great many people happy who were not happy 
before. People might say it was a delusion, but it was far 
better than indifference to religion. Another fine thing | 
about the movement was its practical spirit. Was it not a q 


good thing to stop men and women from drinking, and see 
them respecting themselves again? The blessing of God | of Sunday lectures was began under the auspices of Urry 


would certainly be upon such work, and the blessing of men |Cuus of Cincinnati. The lectures are to be given at the 
ought to be on it, too. Grand Opera House on ten successive Sundays. The follow- 


hej , ing are the lecturers with their topics: 

Another quality to be praised was their courage. t took | Jan. 7—MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE. Subject: 
courage to expose themselves to the censures of the com-. bands.” 
munity, and the jeers and persecutions of the roughs of Lon-| Jan. 14—HON. WM. PARSONS. 
don. “Let us,” Mr. Hopps said, “show that we can be as | ‘t* Men and its Memories.” 

: , , , : Jan. 21—MAJOR H. C. DANE. Subject: 
plain-spoken aud simple, without being irreverent. Let us Alps.” 
show that we can cultivate our hearts without losing our; Jan. 23—MR. GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND (‘ 
heads. In so far as the Salvation Army is doing a good | * Thomas, the Doubter.”’ 
work, let us say Godspeed to it, and when they fail let us | Feb. 4—LIEUT. J. W. DANENHOWER. Subject: ** Arctic and Sibe- 


| rian Experiences.”’ 
show them a better way. Feb. 1I—MISS EMILY FAITHFULL (of England). 


Broader Fellowship.—It is pleasant to see ripening a little | Best Society.” 

movement toward fellowship among religious people in Eng- | sees a — CORKES ("= A.”). 
land who occupy influential places. If the reportsarecorrect,| 5.) 05 wR. JAS. EF. MURDOCH. Dutdnet 40 be anneal 
this movement originated with the rector of St. Mary’s, and _ March 4—REV. C. W. WENDTE (of Newport, R. L., formerly of Cin- 
was taken up by the dean of Westminster and Peterboro, and cinnati). Subject: **‘ A Representative American.” 
the Rev. Harry Jones, Dr. Allen, Newman Hall, etc. This) M@Tch 1!—REV. M. J. SAVAGE (of Boston). 
union was formed in order to give representatives of differ- | ee 

ent denominations an opportunity to compare their views | 
in regard to the religious wants of England, and her duties | 
toward non-Christian races. At the next meeting, Dr. | 
James Martineau was to be in the chair, and Mr. Henry 
Richards, M.P., was to read a paper. The Baptist “hopes,” | 
of course, “that good may come of this movement,” but | 


does “not feel sanguine as to the amount of it, or expect LITERARY NOTES. 


great things from this singularly heterogeneous assembly.” | 4, opit,, ary Notice of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by Charles 
We had supposed that the very charm and virtue of this G, Ames, read before the American Philosophical Society, 
gathering was its heterogeneous character, its catholicity,| has been extracted, we should judge, from some forth-com- 
and union of various Christian believers. We wonder if any. ™g volume of Reports, and appears before us in the guise 
Baptist was asked? If not, the aforesaid paper is excusable | So ee CO a) ere) Cee Oe ee 


_of publisher. 
for not being enthusiastic on the subject. 


a 


**Concerning Hus 
Subject: “The Mediterranean Sea: 
‘*Up the Rhine and over the 
‘GaTH”’), a 


Subject: ** The 


Subject: ** The Industries of 


Subject to be an- 


The Study Cable. 


All publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison street, 
_ Chicago 


Th thering of the Congregational Uni t Bristo]. | Somiana if they are fortunate enough to find it.—The Union, 
Ge gee Lah eels seg: | the Woman’s Temperance organ of Philadelphia, has united 


the past season, was distinguished by the presence of with The Signal, l, the wide-awake advocate of this reform. 
church and dissenting ministers—quite a good sign of the | published in Chicago. 


times. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke’s strong ground onthe temperance | 
question arouses some discussion in the English papers. | 

Miss Collet, the English lady who has published the. 
Brahma Somaj Year Book, is now thinking of preparing a | 
life of Rama Mohur Roy, the great Hindoo religious leader | 
and liberal Christian. The Unitarians in the vicinity of 
Oxford are talking estahlishing a Unitarian church in 


that strong-hold of progressive science and literature, but | Ruckert is the least known amongst us of all the German seers and 
medieval religion. 


singers. *  * The Wisdom of the Brahmin, containing twenty 


Signal, published in Chicago under the editorial manage- 
ment of Mrs. Mary B. Willard. It deserves wider respect 
and hearing than are generally given to temperance papers. 


THE WISDOM OF THE BRAHMIN. A Didactic Poem. translated from 


Roberts Brothers, Boston. Pp. 252. $1.25. 


than by quoting from the translator’s preface. He says: 


A recent London Inquirer gives us an interesting review 
of Dr. Martineau’s “Study of Spinoza. In speaking of the 
bitter charges against Spinoza, who was called “ imposter” 


and from time to time has sent out specimens as a kind of messenger- — 
birds, to learn the prospect of his finding a favorable port for his 
cargo. Meanwhile, of late years, so much has been said and sung on. 
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It is good enough to be sought after, and. 
| lovers of Emerson will be glad to put it among their Emer~ 


Henceforth it is to be The Union 


‘the German of Friedrich Ruckert by Charles T. Brooks. Books L-VI. - 


We cannot give the reader a better idea of this book, b : 


- Probably in proportion to the greatness of his poetic gift and work, a 


books, the present writer entirely translated two or three years ago, — 4 


4 
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the “ Light of Asia,’’ the Sympathy of Religions, and the like, that the 
present seemed the auspicious moment to venture a volume of Ruck- 
ert’s greatest work, with a well-grounded hope that it will prepare the 
way for the acceptance of the whole. 

The Brahmin is a poem of vast range, expressing in epigrammatic 
form, in twelve-syllable iambic rhymes, the world wisdom which the 
author (who was for some time Professor of Oriental Literature) had 
been for years storing up in his large heart, and evolving out of his 
creative soul, enriched and quickened by sympathetic study of the poesy 
and philosophy of the Morning Land. But the result is not a translation 
nor even atransfusion (nor what N. P. Willis once called a transcrea- 
tion) of Oriental sentences; but it is mainly an original work, composed 
by the author in the character of a Brahmin, spiritually born in the 
East, but located in the West,—one who has by long and deep study 
caught the spirit of Oriental thought and the style of Oriental expression 
and now reproduces the essence of the best Oriental wisdom in forms 
created by the most accomplished European culture. 


This estimate of the author’s original work is not an unjust 
one to the work as it comes to us from the translator’s hand. 
Being a didactic poem it lacks the beautiful imagery which 
charms us in the “ Light of Asia,” but we find here the great 
truths of Universal Religion packed in kernels so rich and 
nutritious that a half hour’s reading will give food for 
hours of thought. It is not a book to be read at one sitting 
and then set aside, but one that will be taken up again and 
again, until ite lines, like the great proverbs of the ages, 
shall become part of our spirit’s capital, which shall serve as 
guide to right being and doing, and as cheer in hours of 
doubt, perplexity and despondency. Here is a helpful 
thought regarding the omnipresence and industry of God: 

No bounds of time or space can compass God around; 
Whene’er, where’er, he works, God then and there is found; 


And God works all the time, and God works through all space; 
Forever is his time, and everywhere his place! 


From the many excellent maxims for the conduct of self, 


we quote the following: 


Unblest thou need’st not be, unprospered though thou art: 
Fate brings prosperity, but bliss lies in the heart. 

Thou think’st how fine *twould be, a fortune to attain; 
Think, too, how grand the power to do without that gain! 


= * * * * 


To be good without grudge is the sole good of man; 


For this should each man be, and he who will be, can. 
* * cl * 


It is a noble zeal to emulate their worth, 

Who of the highest good are types upon the earth. 
But this is copying a copy, at the best: 

Shape thou the Archetype itself within thy breast. 


* * * * 


Among the precious stones, that is the choicest one 

Which cuts them all, yet can itself be cut by none. 

But best of human hearts, is that which would from others, 
Far sooner bear all wounds itself, than wound a brother’s. 


Space forbids further quotations, but the book is full of 
good things, and is destined to become one of the house- 


hold treasures. E. C. J. 


THe House OF A MERCHANT PRINCE. By William Henry Bishop. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. pp., 420. Price, $1.50. 


It is fair that every literary work shall be judged by its own 
pretensions. The House of a Merchant Prince announces 
itself as “A novel of New York,” and, considered merely 
as a picture of New York society life, it is doubtless a very 
goodone. But that is not to say that it is worthy of serious 
attention. It is not a book to which any one would care to 
give a second reading, nor, indeed, can we fancy any great 
disappointment if the first reading were interrupted and 
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a Unity reader. 
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one were obliged to leave it forever unfinished. This is a 
serious defect in a work claiming to be a “novel;”—but, on 
the other hand, in these days when so much of the story- 
teller’s skill is employed in depicting the loves of 
men and women for some other wife or husband than their 
own, it is something to be grateful for that this story of 
New York society is marred by no scandals of this kind. For 
this reason we are ready to commend it to those English 
critics who are at such trusting pains to formulate American 
society by reading Araerican story-books. It is a good deal 
better for that purpose than the weak and one-sided Democ- 
racy out of which they have made so much; and, in its set- 
ting-forth of our fashions and customs is quite equal to any- 
thing yet written by Howells or James, though it lacks their 
grace and elegance of literary style, and their nice and in- 
cisive penetration. 

The most attractive character in the book is Ottilie Harvey, 
a young woman from Lone Tree, Ills., who graduates at 
Vassar, intending to teach; but who enters, instead, the 
family of her uncle in New York, “ the merchant prince.” 
The fashionable and frivolous society in which she finds 
herself does not spoil her, though she enjoys its luxuries 
and gayeties with all the ardor of a young girl making her 
first acquaintance with them; but she remains to the last 
frank, enthusiastic, warm-hearted and unconventional. 
Without being an “‘oppressively serious” person, she is 
more in the habit of original generalizations about life and 
books than most of the heroines we know, and some of her 
reflections are quite worth attending to—as seldom happens 
with the modern-novel heroine. We confess to a disposition 
to account for this as did Ottilie herself, when proved to be 
right in a discussion with some friends, and to “ give the 
credit somehow to her much-maligned West.” 


Except 
Russell Bainbridge, who woos and wins 


Ghite, there is no 
other character in the book worthy even df introduction to 


A. B. M’M. 


The Gxchange Gable. 
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SONG OF A FELLOW-WORKER. 


ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY. 


—— 


I found a fellow-worker when I deemed I toiled alone; 
My toil was fashioning thought and sound, and his was hewing stone; 
I worked in the palace of my brain, he in the common street, 


And it seemed his toil was great and hard, while mine was great and 
sweet. 


I said, O fellow-worker, yea, for I am a worker too, 

The heart nigh fails me many a day, but how is it with you? 
For while I toil great tears of joy will sometimes fill my eyes, 
And when I form my perfect work, it lives and never dies. 


I carve the marble of pure thought until the thought takes form, 
Until it gleams before my soul and makes the world grow warm, 
Until there comes the glorious voice and words that seem divine, 
And the music reaches all men’s hearts and draws them into mine. 


And yet for days it seems my heart shall blossom never mdre, 
And the burden of my loneliness lies on me very sore. 
Therefore, O hewer of the stones that pave base human ways, 


How canst thou bear the years till death, made of such thankless 
days? 


Then he replied: Ere sunrise, when the pale lips of the day 
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Sent forth an earnest thrill of breath at warmth of the first ray. 
A great thought rose within me, how, while men asleep had lain, 
The thousand labors of the world had grown up once again. 


The sun grew on the world, and on my soul the thought grew too— 
A great appalling sun, to light my soul the long day through. 

I felt the world’s whole burden for a moment, then began 

With man’s gigantic strength to do the labor of one man. 


I went forth hastily, and lo! I met a hundred men. 


itn 


: errand was at once so simple and of such surpassing im- 
portance that she at length consented to interrupt him. 
She did so, with the result that for his favorite text he wrote 
I Timothy v.13. The lady caller expressed her profound 
gratitude, retired, and returned home to look up the refer- 
ence. Her feelings may be imagined on reading: 


| “ And withal they learn to be idle, wandering about from house to 
| house; and not only idle, but tattlers also and busybodies, speaking 
| things which they ought not.” 


The worker with the chisel and the worker with the pen,— | 
The restless toilers after good, who sow and never reap, | 
And one who maketh music for their souls that may not sleep! 


Each passed me with a dauntless look, and my undaunted eyes | 
Were almost softened as they passed with tears that strove to rise 
At sight of all those labors, and because that every one, 

Ay, the greatest, would be greater if my little were undone. 


They passed me, having faith in me, and in our several ways, 
Together we began to-day as on the other days; | 
I felt their mighty hands at work, and, as the day wore through, | 
Perhaps they felt that even I was helping somewhat too: 


Perhaps they felt, as with those hands they lifted mightily 
The burden once more laid upon the world so heavily, 


That while they nobly held it, as each man can do and bear, | 


[It did not wholly fall my side as though no man were there. 


And so we toil together many a day from morn till night, 
I, in the lower depths of life, they on the lovely height; 
For though the common stones are mine, and they have lofty cares, 
Their work begins where this leaves off, and mine is part of theirs. 


And ‘tis not wholly mine or theirs I think of through the day. 
But the great eternal thing we make together, I and they; 

Far in the sunset I behold a city that man owns, 

Made fair with all their nobler toil, built of my common stones. 


Then noonward, as the task grows light with all the labor pom, 
The single thought of all the day becomes a joyous one; 

For, rising in my heart at last where it has lain so long, 

It thrills up seeking for a voice, and grows almost a song. 


But when the evening comes, indeed, the words have taken wing, 
The thought sings in me still, but I am all too tired to sing; 
Therefore, O you, my friend, who serve the world with minstrelsy, 
Among our fellow workers’ songs make that one song for me. — 


Wuy wE Keep Curistmas.—A cotemporary of incorrupti- 
ble Orthodoxy thinks it strangely inconsistent that Unitari- 
ans should keep Christmas, when they do not believe in the 
deity of Christ. But then, Unitarians do not believe in the 
deity of George Washington, and yet they manage to keep 
his birthday with a sense of gratitude. It is because they 
believe in the humanity of Jesus and the spirit of “ peace 
on earth and good will to men” which his life expresses 
that Unitarians find significance in keeping a day in- 
memory of his birth. They feel it perfectly consistent to 
believe in the humanity of Jesus without believing in the 
inhumanity of God. If there be any incongruity in a Uni- 
tarian observance of Christmas day, we do not see it; but 
we do see a marked inconsistency in its glad observance by 
those Christians who believe that one-half of the little chil- 
dren who are now keeping Christmas and seven-eighths of 


those who have never heard of it are to be consigned to an 
everlasting hell when they grow up, and that the meek and 
mild Jesus who blessed little children on earth is one day 
to pronounce their eternal doom.—Christian Register. 


Brooxe Herrorp on “OnurcH Farr” cCANvassERs.—I 
should not venture to begin a letter with another clerical 
anecdote, but that its subject, the Rev. Brooke Herford, has 
recently come to Boston fronf Chicago. One morning not 
long since he said to his wife: “Iam going to finish my 
sermon, and, whoever comes, I must not be disturbed.” 
But during the day arrived a lady, saying: “I am collect- 
ing, for an album to be sold at the fair Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke’s church is to have, the autographs of prominent 
clergymen, with their favorite texts.” Mrs. Herford an- 
nounced that her husband was extremely busy; but the 


—Boston Correspondence Chicago Tribune. 


Mopern CALvINismM AND Inrant DAmnation.—A Partialist 
said to a Universalist, lately, “ There can be no salvation 


_ without faith in Christ; and since there are some who have 
not the requisite faith, there are some who will never 


be saved.” 

“Do you believe in infant damnation?” inguired the 
Universalist. 

“ Certainly I do not,” was the reply. 

“Infants do not believe m Christ,” said the Universalist. 


“ How, then, can they be saved ?” 


“ O,” resumed the Partialist, ““ you do not doubt that God 
has power to bring all infants to a vital faith in Christ, do 
you! 979 

“Certainly I do not,” replied the Universalist. “ And 
now let me ask you this question—Do you doubt that God 
has power to bring all mankind to a vital faith in the 
Redeemer ?”’ 

There was no answer.—Manford’s Magazine. 


If you seek truth, you will not seek merely victory at all 
hazards; and when you have found truth, you will have a 
security against being conquered.—Epictetus. 


“ We never should enter into communion with our fellow- 
men with the view of being agreeable as our chief end. We 
enter no circle without taking the chance of encountering 
opinions or feelings which we ought not to reciprocate, or 
of being called to utter what may give pain or offence.”— 
Channing. > 


“One surrender of desire to God’s will is worth a thou- 
sand transports. We do not judge of the bent of men’s 
minds by their raptures, any more than we judge of the 
natural direction of a tree during a storm.”—Channing. 
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WHunouncements. 


To SVBSoRIBbeoRS. 


The subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after th- 
money is received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re® 
quested. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their sub- 
— Toe and to forward money for the ensuing year without waiting 
for a bill. 


Unity Calendar. 


Arranged for the vicinity of Chicago. 


We shall be glad to notice in this column such various activities 
among the Unitarian churches of this city, and elsewhere, as may be 
reported to us from time to time. 


THE CHANNING CLUB. 
January meeting Thursday the 25th. Union League 


Rooms, 6:30 P.M. 


a 
~~ 
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THE WOMEN’S UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Thursday the 25th, at 12 m., at the Third Unitarian 
Church, corner Laflin and Monroe streets. Subject: The 
Liberal Press. 


UNION TEACHERS’ MEETING. 
At the Channing Club Rooms, 40 Madison street. 


January 15th. 12 m.—1 p.m. Subject: Hebrew Origin; 
or Nomadic Life and the Patriarchs. J. Ll. Jones. Leader. 


January 22d, 12 m.—1 p.m. Subject: The Land of Egypt: 
or The Nile andthe Monuments, F. H. Bishop, Leader. 

January 29th, 12 m.—1 p.m. Subject: Adventures in the 
Wilderness; or The Gathering of the Tribes. 
Esq., Leader. 


_ 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH. 


Rev. D. N. 
(Mr. Utter enters upon his new charge Jan. 


Corner Michigan Boulevard and 23d. street. 
Utter, Pastor. 
21st. ) 

Weekly Meetings Ladies’ Industrial Benevolent Society, 
Fridays at 10:30 a.m. 


Dramatic Entertainment. By “ The Fraternity.” Tues- 
| day, January 23d, at 8 P.M. 
UNITY CHURCH. 
Corner Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. Rev. George 


Batchelor, Pastor, 695 North Clark St. 

Younc Men’s Crus. Sundays, 12:15 p.m. Critical and 
Historical Study of the Old Testament, with preparatory 
lectures on Egyptian Religion. 


Mondays. 8 p.m. Literary Exercises. Debate. Business 
Meeting. 

Wednesdays. 7 to 8,—Mental Philosophy. Text books,— 
Bain & Porter. 8 to 9._-German—advanced. 9 to 10,—Ger- 
man—beginners. The classes meet at present at 29 Lin- 


coln Ave... North Side, and 43 18th St., South Side. 


Saturdays. 8 to 9._-French—-advanced. 9 to 10,-French 
—beginners. 
N.B.—The Language classes are conducted by Prof. 


NOTICE. Monday, March 5, 8 p.m., under the auspices 


entitled ToHreE WrEKS ON THE Nie. with illustrations 


Friends are cordially invited. 


Lapies’ A1ip Socrety. Weekly meetings at the church on 
Tuesdays, 10 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. 


— ———_ _— 


FOURTH UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


3514 Vincennes Avenue. 
Thirty-Seventh street. 


Ladies’ Society, Wednesdays, January 17, 31, 1 to 4 p.m. 
Sunday-School Teachers’ meeting in Pastor’s study, Fri- 
days 7:30 P.M. : 


Unity Club, Pastor’s study, on alternate Wednesdays, 
January 24, 7:30 p.m. 


. sae 
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UNITY. 


GIF Il B 


J. Shippen, 


Eugene von Klenze. Applications for membership to be made | 
to Francis H. Bishop, Pres., or Frank I. Crittenden, Sec’y. | 


J. Li. Jones, Minister, 179 
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TENDER 4*> TRU 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


OOKS 


OF THE SEASON. 


es 


Prices, Red Edges, Cloth, $1.00 


66 ce ce 


Gilt 1.50 


FOR SALE BY 


The Coleorove Book Co. 


——$_— ———— — ee 


SEND YOUR ORDERS 


Hil) 


‘L'O 


ULEGROVE BOOK (0, 


"Or 


of the Y. M. C., John Wilkinson, Esq., will deliver a lecture 


FINE BOOKS 


LARGE DISCOUNTS. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


4O Madison St. 
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Important Announcement. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 


CHICAGO, 


Has just published 


the Unending Genesis 


By H. M. SIMMONS, 


Being an attempt to tell the story of creation, in a reverent 
spirit, by the light of science. | 
This book is similar in size and style to Mr. Gannett’s | 


“YEAR OF MIRACLE.” 


Send orders early. 


Di MINAS kon bith ds walls 6405 onde 0000 00008 SEN 
Beveled boards, gilt top....... . beceeee ae aie $1.00. 


COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


40 Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A YRAR UF MIRACLE: 


A Poem in Four Sermons. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


CONTENTS: 


Treasures of the Snow. 2. Resurrection. 3. Flowers. 
4. The Harvest Secret. 

Square 18mo. Limp cloth, red edges............ Price 50 cents. 

Extra cloth, heavy paper, full gilt................ ee 


The first edition of this *‘gem of a book’ was sold within a few days 
of publication. The Christian Union says of it: | 


‘This is an exquisite volume, every line of which emits a deticious fra- 
grance. It contains four sermons that are true poems, filled with rich 
truth, comforting, instructing, and at the same time charming the spirit 
of the reader by the felicity and beauty of expression. Each topic in turn, 
‘Treasures of the Snow,’ ‘Resurrection,’ ‘Flowers,’ “The Harvest Se- 
cret,’ is the doorway to a palace of beauty through which one goes with 
a sense of gratitude to him who thus points out the undiscovered glor- 
ies within the reach of all. This book will make achoice present for | 
one who appreciates the beautiful in common things. The seasons will | 
grow richer by its perusal.” 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


(41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON. 


nently useful to the young 
have seen no book of the kind better adapted to its purposes.’’—Jnter- 
Ocean, Chicago. 


ly valuable acquisition to all young men and girls. 


“It is plain, practical, methodic, and so well illustrated as to be emi- 
artisan who is desirous of learning. We 


MANUAL OF WOOD ENGRAVING, 


-_ 


VV 00D ENGRAVING is a most fascinating art and within the reach 
of all who have a moderate amount of patience. It is an especial- 


always finds plenty of work to do. 

Mr. Hope has long been widely known through his various works on 
Fret Sawing and Wood Carving, and this latest manual will meet with a 
hearty reception from all who are interested in practical education. 

We copy the following from the Preface: 

‘During the past five or six years thé author of this little book has 
received many letters from young men—sometimes from boys and girls 
—asking him for some information about engraving, whether it were 
easy art to learn, or what kind of tools to get: where to find a book 
instructions, etc. Very innocently he has replied tothe various 
quiries, and supplied the desired information, not d that 
one to whom he had thus replied would expect him to exp all the 
practical details of the art. The books of instructions which he had 
recommended would seem to have been written by those who had for- 


Brae 


gotten or overlooked the difficulties with which the beginner is beset, ~~ 


or explained them in such a manner that only experienced engravers 
could understand the explanations.”’ 


_ 


PSS ere oe Fl 
Cheap Edition, Paper Covers........... =. * 


By mail, postpaid, 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


4O Madison Street, Chicago. 


The wood engraver ~— 


IMPORTANT TO BOOK BUYERS, 
NEW ENGLISH EDITION 
Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia. 


Offered for sale at $12.60. Regular Price $16.60, 


Half Morocco extra, $20.00 


By the COLEGROVE BOOK Co., 


40 Manprison Srt., Curcaao, Inu. 


Orders by mail promptly filled. 
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Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra, 


ot 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The 
main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 
- men for the Unitarian Ministry. There isnocharge 
- for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nee- 
essary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 
ticulars, apply to | 

Rev. A. A. Livermore, President; Meadville, Penn, 


> -_ 


g The Livermore New Stylographic Pen. 


For a short time we offer the Celebrated Livermore Pens for $1.75 each, (former price $3.00). 

Pens sent by return mail. 
Livermore Pocket Pencil— beautiful, neat and durable. 

nab STYLOCRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


Every Pen warranted: 
Price only 50 cents. 


MRS. JAMES P. WALKER’S 
Home and Day Dehool for Youn Ladies and Children, 


Jamaica Plain (Boston,) Mass., 


Will reopen Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. 5S 
tre. corner Orchard street. Home, Elm stre 


ool house, Cen- 
corner Walk- 
Post office address, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


er street. 


CREAT: 
URLINGTON 


: 
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PRINCIPAL +LINE 


AN; The SHORTEST, QUICKEST and 
~ BEST line to St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Topeka, Deni- 
son, Dallas, Gal- 


This*Route has no superior for Albert 
~ Lea, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
3 Nationally reputed as 

OS being the Great 
J ThroughCar 


equip 
1 in the World for Line 


7 8 of travel. 

“ All connections made Q& 

In Union WV 

58) Try it, 


and you will 
find traveling a 
luxury, instead 
of a dis- 

comfort, 


information 
about Rates of 
Fare, Sleeping Cars, 
etc.. cheerfully given L 


1. POTTER, PERCEVAL LOWELL, 


Vice Pres’'t& Gen’l Manager, G 
i Chicago, Ill. 


AP ’ 
= 


en. Pass. Agt., 
Chicago, I11, 


MRS, THROOP’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Home and Day School 


Young Ladies. 


Puyils fitted for Harvard Examinations. Circu 
lars sent on application to Mrs. E. 8. THROOP, 51 
High Street, Portland, Me. 


—) THE (—- 


Chicago & North-Western 


Railway is the 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 
d the 


Is GhaGeeat ther bashtare Meno ts 


om ou 


AGO 


And all points in Northern Jllinois, Cen- 
tral, Eastern and Northwestern Jowa, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michi , Minne- 
sota, Dakota, Manitoba, ntral and 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Washin n Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, China, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia ew 
Zealand, and all principal points in the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 


With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as at as 
comfort and safety will permit; they 
make close connections in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
Northwest, and offer to those that use 


them 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 


At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 
princs al routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will bu our Tickets 
by. this route AND WIL AKE NONE 
OTHER. 


For rates for single or round trip. 
tickets and for full information in re- 
. gard to all parts of the West, North and | 
orthwest, write to General Passenger 

Agent, at Chicago, Ill. 
All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets | 
by this Line. | 
. LAYNG, MARVIN HUGHITT, | 
Gen. Sup't. 2d Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager. 
.H. STENNETT, | ROOM 32. 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. | 


Take Elevator. 


HENEY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICE 


Rexford & Prentice, 


LAA FEES, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 


CHICACO. 


Collections made in all parts United States anid 
Canada. Reference, National Bank of Illin- 
ois, Chicago. 


—$————_——_ 


Dr.J.W. Wassal, 


Dentist. 


103 STATE STREET, 


CHICACO, ILL 


INPERFECT IN ORIGINAL 


